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Some Aspects of the Hebrew Monarchy 


| occasion for this paper is Professor Geo Widengren’s 
important contribution to the controversial question of kingship 
in ancient Israel, published in the JSS (2, 1, Jan. 1957) under the 
title King and Covenant. His article follows earlier comprehensive 
investigations into the character and significance of kingship in 
Israel—seen in the context of divine kingship in the Ancient Near 
East—entitled Sakrales Kénigtum im Alten Testament und im 
Judentum, which in turn is but one line of the author’s valuable 
researches into this problem from the point of view of comparative 
religion. It might, therefore, appear presumptuous to examine 
King and Covenant exclusively from the point of view of the Hebrew 
Bible alone in an attempt to see what the O.T. itself has to say on 
the problems of origin, character and functions of the king in relation 
to God and people. 

Yet, such a procedure is necessary and essential if we want to 
understand this institution in Israel and arrive at a balanced inter- 
pretation. Leaving aside text-critical questions of different sources 
and revision born of definite attitudes, we obviously find reflected 
in the Hebrew Bible the struggle waged by its writers for Hebraic 
monotheism against paganism in its Egyptian, Assyrian-Babylonian 
and particularly Canaanite forms. Naturally, the institution of 
kingship reflects this contrast and struggle decisively. Needless to 
say that in face of the enormous literature on the subject’ the 
present paper can only touch on some aspects of the problem: hence 
Widengren’s article serves as a point of departure as well as a point 
of reference. For king, covenant and Torah are the central problem 
of the Hebrew monarchy and their interrelationship determines the 
course of Hebrew history and its continuation in Judaism. Because 
this is so it appears to me imperative for reasons of method and 
clarity to restrict our inquiry to the Hebrew Bible and not to draw 


1™n particular A. R. JoHNSON, Sacral Kingship in Ancient Israel; MARTIN 
Buser, Kénigtum Gottes; N. W. PortEous, The Kingship of God in Pre-exilic 
Hebrew Religion; Y. KAUFMANN, n>xqwsn naps niin 1,3, pp. 686 ff. (ch. 
mnbxn_ nizon); E. GoopeNouGH, Kingship in Early Israel (JBL 48 (1929) ); 
C. R. Nort, The religious aspects of Hebrew Kingship (ZAW, 1932); H. FRANK- 
Fort, Kingship and the Gods (especially Epilogue: The Hebrews); JoH. PEDERSEN, 
Israel. These studies are singled out because they have a special bearing upon 
the problem under discussion in this paper. 
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upon its later Greek and Aramaic versions nor on Rabbinic sources, 
in particular the Mishnah. Scriptural proof is needed for Rabbinic 
institutions and practices, but Mishnaic accounts of the celebration 
of Sukkoth and the part of the king in it (Sofah vii: 8) do not allow 
us, to my mind, to draw conclusions as to O.T. practice. ? While they 
may well reflect earlier usage there is no certainty that functions and 
ceremonies were continued without change and modification. 

Two lines of approach are possible in relation to the Hebrew 
monarchy. We can look upon kingship as the natural development 
out of the tribal organisation and see in the king the continuation 
of the charismatic leader, but not his replacement by an institution 
taken over, though perhaps in a modified form, from surrounding 
patterns. Or, we may assume that late kingship is deliberately 
traced back to royal traits in Moses and Joshua, unless we assume 
the opposite and see in the story of Moses, Joshua and the Judges a 
deliberate attempt at reading into the past, by the literary method of 
flash-back, a contemporary situation. This latter method may 
yield results in the field of textual and literary criticism of the O.T., 
but it is unhistorical and runs counter to known political and 
historical reality. 

The first point I want to make is that if we look at the O.T. asa 
whole and on its own ground the intention seems to stress the 
historical continuity throughout biblical history from Moses and 
Joshua through the Judges to David, Solomon and the house of 
David. Two traditions are woven together, the desert and the 
settled, largely urban civilisations, with their contrasts unresolved. 
The link is provided by the concept of the covenant between God 
and the people. 

How, then, did kingship arise in Israel? There is a possibility 
that Ugarit served as a model. I. Mendelsohn ® has recently adduced 


*'In view of WIDENGREN’S use of this mishnah, p. 20. For the same reason, 
it seems to me inconclusive to adduce the Samaritan Sukkoth-liturgy for the 
seers by the king in the ritual of the Northern kingdom (Sakrales Kénigtum, 
pp. ae * 

° Cf. I. MENDELSOHN, Samuel’s Denunciation of kingship in the light of the 
Akkadian documents from Ugarit (BASOR 143, Oct. 1956, pp. 17 ff.). He holds 
that Samuel’s account represents an authentic description of the semi-feudal 
Canaanite society as it existed prior to and during the time of Samuel. He 
concludes: “In view of the evidence from the Akkadian texts from Ugarit it 
seems obvious that the Samuel summary of ‘ the manner of the king ’ does not 
constitute * a rewriting of history’ by a late opponent of kingship but represents an 
eloquent appeal to the people by a contemporary of Saul not to impose upon 
themselves a Canaanite institution alien to their own way of life.” 
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evidence that Canaanite kingship exactly corresponded to the 
description we have in J Sam. viii. Samuel’s warning reflects the 
state of affairs in Canaan. Whether we assume that kingship in 
Israel is influenced by the Canaanite pattern or not, the Ugaritic 
parallel strongly militates against the view held by some scholars 
that the anti-monarchical passage in J Sam. represents a projection 
from the time of the late monarchy back into its beginnings. A. 
Alt* contends that neither the Philistines nor the Canaanite small 
states led by an aristocracy could have influenced the Israelite tribes. 
“More likely a parallel would be found among the peoples inhabiting 
the borderlands towards the Syrian-Arabian desert, Edom, Moab, 
Ammon and Aram, and Alt points to Nu. xx. We might also think 
of Gen. xxxvi, where the kings of Edom mentioned in vv. 31 ff. are 
not Esau’s descendants, consequently not those promised to 
Abraham and Sarah (Gen. xvii: 6,16). But Alt favours another 
alternative, advocated earlier by Kaufmann‘etc.,® namely, that the 
establishment of an Israelite monarchy arose quite naturally and 
necessarily out of the political situation created by the subjugation 
of the territory of the tribes by the Philistines. This view is, no 
doubt, correct—it is shared by Noth in recent studies.® For we must 
bear in mind that judges as charismatic leaders rose to defend 
against attack one or more, but never all the tribes (even though they 
were linked in a confederacy). Having successfully overcome such 
an emergency these military leaders were appointed judge-rulers in 
peace. Philistine encroachment necessitated a more permanent 
and comprehensive national leadership which could guarantee a 
settled life in peace and independence. We must also remember 
that Joshua died before his task was completed and did not even 
nominate a successor. Only Saul and David later succeeded in 
establishing the settlement begun by Joshua, and they did so with 
the support of the whole confederacy of tribes. 

Why was kingship opposed in these circumstances which im- 
peratively demanded strong, efficient leadership? How can we 
account for the anti-monarchical tendency expressed so forcefully 


4Cf, A. Att, Gedanken iiber das Kénigtum Jahwes (1945) in Kleine 
Schriften zur Geschichte des Volkes Israel (1953), especially pp. 15, 21-29. 

5 See above, n.l. and S. TALMON, joan weve (I Sam. vili) in D3 75D (1956). 

6 B.g. in his Geschichte Israels (1950) and particularly Gott, Konig, Volk im 
Alten Testament in M. Notu, Gesammelte Studien zum Alten Testament (1957) 
which came to my notice only after I had written this paper; but I have now used 
it for preparing the paper for publication. 
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in J Sam. viii and xii? If we take such passages as Hos. vii: 7 and 
viii: 4 into additional consideration we are led to the conclusion 
that there the desert tradition asserted itself, represented in its purest 
form by the Rechabites. It is an attitude and tradition fostered by 
Moses and Joshua, the instruments of the divine will and guidance, 
which found expression in the concept of the kingship of God over 
Israel. For this reason the Exodus from Egypt under God’s 
providential leadership is of such paramount importance in its 
frequent recurrence, introduced by a form of the verb 5}, 
remember.” 

The Samuel passage may also reflect concern about the historical 
continuity which was threatened by the transition from nomadic 
existence in the years of the wandering through the desert, to 
settled urban life under a human king ruling 4s an absolute master, 
in contrast to the divine king who referred to Israel as his son and 
firstborn.* But allowing for the preservation in the O.T. of the 
desert tradition there is nothing incongruous in linking the kingship 
of God with the redemption from Egyptian bondage and both with 
the pre-monarchical period of Israel’s history. Buber’s claim® that 
soo denoted “ originally not necessarily ‘king’ but ‘leader’ ”’, 
cannot easily be substantiated since, apart from the meaning in 
Aramaic “to counsel,” 9%—like Arabic malaka—clearly means 
“to possess, to own”, an appropriate term to express God’s 
relationship with Israel. This is supported by such passages as 
Ex. xv: 17 (3) and Deut. iv: 20 (A5m3 ay). 

The close interrelation between the divine and the human king 
has often been stressed, particularly through the expressions father 
for God and son for the human king. Passages like IJ Sam. vii: 14 
with its parallel J Chr. xvii: 13 do not make a divine being of the 
human king, but rather indicate that the king represents Israel 
which is called God’s son in the passages quoted previously. To my 


peice JOH. PEDERSEN, Israel, p. 664. This is not the place to enter into a 
discussion of his views on the monarchy in Israel (I-II, pp. 22 f., 37 f.) nor of his 
evaluation of Moses and the patriarchs as projections ‘from the late and post- 
regal period (I-IV, pp. 662-66), but cf. Cassuto and KAUFMANN. Cf. also 
BuBER, op. cit., p. 120 against MOWINCKEL. 

8 See also Deut. xiv: 1. Hos. xi:1 and Jer. xxxi:9 may well go back to 
Ex. iv: 22. This Exodus passage, seen in its context, may possibly mean a claim 
to equality for Israel with Pharaoh: both are adopted sons of God. The same 
may apply to Ex. xv: 18 proclaiming the kingship of God; in both cases it is not 
possible to prove conclusively an early or late date. 

> OpScilp, 49. But his treatment of God as king is most instructive and 
convincing; see particularly pp. 52 ff., 58 ff., 65 and the whole fifth chapter. 
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mind it can no more be connected with the Egyptian or Assyrian 
god-king, than the husband-wife relationship of God and Israel with 
a female consort of God. It is a metaphor to express the close 
personal relationship between God, the divine, and Solomon, the 
human king. The O.T. knows of no deification of the earthly ruler. 
This applies no less to the expression used of Solomon sitting on 
the throne of God (// Chr. xxix: 23, also ibid. ix: 8); it does not make 
him into a divine being, the more so since in other passages (J Chr. 
XXViii: 5) the expression ‘“‘ kingdom of God”’ is used of the throne 
on which Solomon and the sons of David are to sit (IT Chr. xiii: 8). 
While the possibility cannot be ruled out that different sources are 
here represented by different expressions which the Chronicler did 
not succeed in harmonising!®, it can be claimed with equal justi- 
fication that the throne occupied by the descendants of David 
belongs to God as the supreme king whether it is called “ the throne 
of God ” or “ the throne of the kingdom of God.” 

To my mind, the terminology is intentional and is used to express 
the continuity from the prophetic lawgiver and leader under God 
through the charismatic judges to the kings of the house of David 
with the divine promise of eternal rule over God’s people Israel. 
Kingship is the natural development after the transition from 
nomadic and rural to urban settlement and civilisation and expresses 
the unity of the tribes under God who owns them. This is what the 
O.T. teaches, irrespective of what it implies or conceals under a 
diversity of sources and traditions. Noth*? has plausibly argued for 
a definite element of opposition against the kingship-ideology of the 
Ancient East persistently noticeable in the Hebrew concept of 
kingship, and I am in entire agreement with him. I hold that the 
charismatic leader of pre-monarchical Israel is continued in the 
king: both are chosen by God—Deuteronomy xvii will occupy us 
presently. The institution of human kingship does not necessarily 
constitute a rebellion against God and the rejection of his supreme 
kingship. But, no doubt, it constitutes a threat to pure Yahwism by 
its political entanglement with the great empires and with their 
gods as an unavoidable consequence. Apart from the adduced 
Samuel passage (and perhaps the Hosea one) there is no hostility to 


10 Perhaps they did not strike him as contradicting each other? 

11 See his Geschichte, pp. 122 ff., 142 ff., and especially his Gott, Konig, 
Volk, pp. 206 ff., 211 ff., 216 ff., 221 ff. cf. also H. FRANKFORT, op. cit., especially 
pp. 338 ff., 342 f. 
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kingship as such. On the contrary, it is glorified in the promise to 
Abraham, Sarah and Jacob and, particularly, to David and Solomon 
“for ever.” It finds its culmination in the Messianic promise and 
hope. 

What constitutes the right kind of kingship is stated in IJ Kings 
xviii: Sf. and xxiii: 25 in the author’s verdict on Hezekiah and 
Josiah respectively. Significantly, the good king’s characteristic 
achievement is seen in his scrupulous observance of the Torah of 
Moses, thus not only linking kingship with the Torah, but also 
the king with Moses. Add to these two passages David’s charge 
to Solomon (J Chr. xxii: 12f.) and Isaiah’s description of the ideal 
king-Messiah (xi: 2f.) with its echo in Solomon’s request for wisdom 
and insight (7 Chr. i: 8 ff.)?2. 7 

The continuity between the charismatic leader and the king is 
exemplified by the N19 (spirit) of God resting on both and conferring 
power and authority upon them. This M3 enables them to function 
as military leaders and judges on behalf of God the King. The first 
human king, Saul, receives this spirit by being anointed by Samuel. 
When the same prophet anoints David, the divine spirit departs 
from Saul and enters David. The king functions as judge and military 
leader as the anointed of God (M17 mwa): he is consecrated to the 
service of God in obedience to His Torah, that is, if we assume at 
least the existence of the Pentateuch, especially Deuteronomy in the 
time of Solomon.!3 I can see no compelling reason against such an 
assumption. 

It appears that the act of anointing secured the succession in the 
family of the anointed king. According to the Bible, after David 
only Solomon is anointed by Zadok the priest in the presence of 
Nathan the prophet,!4 and later Joash, Jehoahaz, and Jehu of 
Israel. In these cases, special reasons existed for this practice: 
Adonijah’s usurpation could only be countered by the anointing of 
Solomon; Joash became king in place of Athaliah who had usurped 
the throne after her son’s death, through the priest Jehoiada’s 
revolution (IJ Kings xi: 12) (Jehoiadah’s wife had saved Joash her 
nephew); Jehoahaz was made king by the PANT DY15 after Josiah’s 


*?T am not concerned with the relative date of these passages but with a 
common attitude to king and kingship. 
13 So e.g. E. ROBERTSON, YEIVIN; ZEMIRIN thinks of a possibly earlier date 
during the period of the Judges or at the beginning of the monarchy. 
: ‘ ees NATHAN is interpolated. 
ee on the psn oy now WirTHWEIN, Der ‘Amm_ ha’ ] 
Tedaneerigse m @arez im Alten 
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death (ibid. xxiii: 30); and Jehu was anointed by a disciple of Elisha 
to destroy the house of Ahab (ibid. ix: 6). Normally, succession 
was secured either by designation—Solomon by David—or by 
election—Saul and David. The term used is in most cases the 
hif‘il of 322, in Jotham’s parable nw. 

Anointing is equivalent to the divine choice or approbation. 
This is clear from Deut. xvii: 15: the choice of the king by God is 
an essential condition for the legitimate exercise of his office after 
his election by the people. This divine choice is mediated to the 
people by a prophet who anoints the chosen candidate (Samuel, 
Elijah, Elisha) unless the (high) priest does it. We have seen one 
king succeed to the throne through election by the #N7 Oy. They, 
together with the elders, play an important part during the monarchy, 
not only in this matter but in covenant ceremonies—already in the 
days of Joshua at Shechem, as before at Sinai—and in matters of 
legislation. The institution of elders is frequently met with in 
tribal organisation and it is not impossible that we find the proto- 
type of the organisation of the monarchy in Israel in pre-historic 
Mesopotamian society, which Thorkild Jacobsen calls ‘* primitive 
democracy”. It had a council of elders and a general assembly 
of the free male citizens who could choose a king. !® 

Next to the principle of continuity of authority in ancient Israel— 
which suggests an internal development rather than outside influence 
and the conscious adoption of ancient Near-Eastern kingship- 
ideology—the designation of the human king by the term 7°33 
points, to my mind, in the same direction. It maintains the clear 
distinction between the divine king and his anointed of the house of 
David. This 7°33—usually translated by “captain”, “‘ prince” 
or “‘ ruler ”—is literally ‘‘ set in front”, hence he is in front, at the 
helm, or in charge of people and institutions.17 I am only concerned 
with its use for the king. The first passage where it so occurs is 
I Sam. ix: 16 which belongs to the version of Saul’s election 
favourable to the institution of kingship. God says to Samuel: 
“|. . thou shalt anoint him to be a 7°33 over my people Israel, 
that he may save my people out of the hands of the Philistines...” 


16 Primitive Democracy in Ancient Mesopotamia in: JNES, Ul: 3 (1943). 
Historic Mesopotamia was, by contrast, organised along autocratic lines. 

17433 is passive in form, but comes to have an active meaning like pp, 
x»w3 /so23- All passages where 1°33 occurs were examined in the Hebrew Bible, 
LXX and Targum. Although the versions would confirm my view, I cannot 
adduce them since I do not consider it sound to go outside the O.T. for the 
purposes of this paper. 
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Military leadership is thus clearly indicated. Samuel obeys God’s 
command and tells Saul: ‘‘ for the Lord hath anointed thee to be a 
7°33 over his possession ” (x: 1). 

No doubt, 7°33 is equivalent to “ king”. But it is significant that 
the term 7°33 is used whenever God commands a prophet to anoint 
a king or whenever He himself speaks to a king (Saul, David, Jero- 
boam,Baasha), either directly or through a prophet. I would draw 
the inference from this that, seen from the viewpoint of the divine 
king, the earthly ruler—who is demanded by the people as a king 
just as all the nations have one (J Sam. viii, Deut. xvii: 14)—is in 
Israel not a king ruling with absolute authority nor a godlike being 
as among the peoples in whose midst the children of Israel dwell. 
Absolute power and authority belong to God alone, the supreme 
king over Israel and the world. The human king is only a 7°33 over 
the people of God. Is this not indicative of the pure theocracy of 
the kind we find in Daniel ix: 25 in the term used of the Messiah, 
73] Mw, and in passages like J Chr. xxviii: 4 (where 7°33 is used 
in parallel with 9912), or JT Chr. vi: 5? (In the parallel story J Kings viii 
33 does not occur.) There may be equal significance in the fact 
that Isaiah does not call the Messiah “king” either, when he 
announces the scion of David (ix and xi). When, on the other hand, 
Solomon says to God *3n>5197) (JI Chr. i: 8 f.) and God uses the 
term JN2997 (ibid. v. 11), I do not think that this seriously militates 
against such an interpretation, the more so since J Chr. xxix com- 
bines 999137 with 79329 nud (v. 22). The next verse contains the 
phrase: “‘and Solomon sat on the throne of God”. We met a 
little earlier other passages with alternating expressions as regards 
the throne, to which may be added JJ Chr. vi: 10, where Solomon 
says of himself: “and I sat on the throne of Israel as the Lord 
promised ”’. 

Even allowing for the Chronicler’s inability or unwillingness to 
harmonise his sources, mentioned earlier, one thing seems to me 
to be quite clear: the kingship of David and Solomon is seen as 
coming under the supreme kingship of God. This is expressed, if I 
am not mistaken, by the term 7°33. It suggests to me a meaning 
not far from that of Khalifa (vicegerent), used in the Qur’an of 
David (Sura xxxviii: 25)18. Yet this requires investigation, quite 
apart from the fact that we must base upon the Hebrew Bible our 


78 One might also think of amir al-mu’minin, but the same reservation 
applies here, too. 
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attempt at explaining the character and meaning of kingship in 
ancient Israel. But it is safe to conclude from the relationship 
between God and the “* 7°33 over his people Israel” that as long as 
the king serves his divine overlord alone, being conscious of his 
duties and responsibilities to God and his people, he is granted the 
divine king’s protection. This is expressed in the promise to David. 
However, there is one passage which apparently contradicts 
my claim that the term 7°33 is only used by God. We read in 
I Kings i: 35 of David: “him (Solomon) have I charged (appointed, 
SMS) to be a M33 over Israel and over Judah”. Though “ over 
Judah ’”’ may be suspicious, the awkward fact remains—also noted 
by Alt!®—that David here seems to usurp the authority of God. It 
is probable that the act of anointing commanded by David evoked 
in the writer the association with the appointment as 7°33. David 
acted in an emergency; he had to prevent Adonijah from becoming 
effective ruler. Naturally Solomon could be anointed to the kingship 
only in the same terms as his father David before him whom he was 
to succeed. Yet, this explanation does not account for the addition 
“and over Judah ’’, unless we understand it as foreshadowing the 
events after Solomon’s death and/or as linking Solomon’s succession 
with the establishment of David’s kingship over Judah and Israel. 


I 


A brief consideration of Samuel’s opposition to a human king in 
I Sam. viii and xii and in relation to the “law of the king” in 
Deut. xvii will lead us to take issue with some of Widengren’s 
interpretations and opinions. It has long been recognised that 
there is a close connection between J Sam. viii and Deut. xvii; it is 


19 Op. cit., p. 44, n.l. and p. 62, n.l. ALT speaks of a “ certainly intentional 
misapplication of the term 133” in this passage “since only YHWH could 
make such a disposition and only over Israel, not over Judah”. But I cannot 
see how YHWH could be limited to Israel nor can I agree with ALT’s inter- 
pretation of the term 7733 as “ der von Jahwe Kundgegebene,” understanding 
the term not only passive in form but also in meaning and distinguishing the 
so» from 13. The contrast between “‘ religidsem Nimbus ”’, i.e. a religious 
charismatic leader appointed by YHWH, and a profane 4°» acclaimed by the 
people, “‘ so dass die géttliche Weihe und die menschliche Wiirde klar von einander 
geschieden bleiben” (p. 23) cannot be maintained in this form in any of the 
passages concerned. Cf. also J. VAN DER PLOEG, Les Chefs du Peuple d’Israél et 
leurs Titres in R.B. lvii, 1950, pp. 45 ff. 
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obvious from the use of identical terms in both passages.2° The 
operative clause is DIN 5D 11; we also note the double 
function of the king as judge and military leader. 

It has often been said that Deut. xvii: 14, 15 is not a command, 
but constitutes permission, just like Deut. xxi: 10 ff. in the case of 
the female prisoner in war. This is deduced from the conditional 
statement: “‘ and if you say’. A definite commandment concerns 
only the manner of electing a king and also his duties. Here the 
crucial point is that the people must set over themselves God’s 
chosen. In fact, this describes precisely the situation which had 
arisen at the time of Samuel in respect of Saul and David. Both 
were anointed by Samuel by order of God. Further, the following 
verses (xvii: 15b, 16 and 17) fit Solomon’s reign so perfectly that I 
am inclined to assume, with some scholars, that the Samuel passage 
goes back, though perhaps not in its present literary form, to Samuel 
and the passage in Deut. is modelled upon it. 

Next, we must consider the conditions imposed on the would- 
be king in wv. 18-20. He must write a copy (73U9) of the Torah 
according to the book in the possession of the levitical priests, he 
must have it always with him and “ read in it all:the days of his life 
that he may learn to fear the Lord his God, to kéep all the words 
of this Torah and these statutes to do them’. This is self-explanatory. 


_ ®°Not so S. R. Driver in his Commentary, pp. 209 ff. who only allows a 
literary connection. The “ law of the king ” deserves a separate study, particularly 
in view of WIDENGREN’S positive attitude to K. GALLING’s “ very attractive 
hypothesis ”’ that Deut. xvii: 14-20 forms part of the ‘‘ Urdeuteronomium” from 
the Northern kingdom (King and Covenant, p. 15, n. 2). GALLING developed 
this idea in his Das Kénigsgesetz im Deuteronomium (Theol. Literaturzeitung, 
1951, nr. 3, pp. 134 ff.). In his opinion “‘ there stands the charismatic king- 
ideology of the North behind Deut. xvii: 14-15a”’. 15b points to the North, a 
view shared by GRESSMANN who otherwise assumes a southern origin for the 
“law of the king”. I am inclined to see in v. 15b a reference to Solomon: this 
injunction was to prevent a son of one of the foreign wives of Solomon from 
the succession to the throne. GALLING sees, with STEUERNAGEL, a reference to 
slave trade in v. 16 (return of the people to Egypt). GaLLine refers v. 17a not, 
as is usual, to Solomon, but to Ahab and Jezebel U Kings xvi: 31 ff.). But there is 
good reason to retain the application to Solomon, especially in view of vy. 15b. 
GALLING considers vv. 18 f. as secondary, holding at thé’same time that they 
would suit Jeroboam II. The whole passage is held by him to have come from 
the North to Judaea towards the end of the eighth century, and he wishes it to 
be understood as “a prophetic warning constituting a complement, positive 
within limits, to the complete rejection of kingship by Hosea ”. With PEDERSEN, 
etc. I am inclined to see in Hosea’s hostility an echo of the Rechabite attitude. 
Hosea’s hostility is, to my mind, not absolute and fits well the surviving desert 
tradition of Israel. But I entirely agree with GALLING’s view that for Deuteron- 
omy the state is a civitas Dei which can be realised and is not an utopia. (cf. his 
as a” Staatsverfassung in ihrer vorderorientalischen Umwelt (1929), 
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It seems to me also to underlie the praise given by the author of 
Kings to Hezekiah and Josiah. I would only stress that the king is 
bidden to read in the Torah which is a copy of the original in the 
possession of the priests. For Widengren claims that the king was 
the possessor and teacher of the Torah. 

Since he makes the same claim for Joshua, it is necessary, before 
looking at the texts of the Bible, to explain why Widengren puts 
such an interpretation on them. It seems to me that he must 
establish a connection between the Israelite ‘king’? and the 
Babylonian king in order to fit the Israelite ruler into the kingship 
pattern of the ancient Near East with an important ritual function 
in the foreground. Widengren makes the Babylonian king ascend 
to heaven at his enthronement when he is presented with the two 
tablets of destiny.21 It is quite possible that this myth has percolated 
into Canaan; it is already much less likely, even improbable, that it 
should have served as a pattern for Moses’ ascension to the moun- 
tain of the Lord in order to receive the two tablets of stone of the 
covenant between God and the people of Israel. On the contrary, 
it may well be that the formulation in Exodus xix is in deliberate 
opposition to such a Babylonian myth. But in any case there cannot 
be a correspondence between a myth and the fact of revelation 
accompanied by the conclusion of a covenant. Nor are the tablets 
of the same nature or kind. In calling revelation an historical fact 
I simply mean that as such it meets us in the pages of the O.T. and 
reflects the consciousness of its writers. This is independent of the 
results of Quellenscheidung and of tendentious editorial revision. 

In Deut. xxxi: 9, 10 Moses commands the levitical priests and the 
elders to read this Torah in the hearing of all Israel on the feast of 
Tabernacles in the year of release. Widengren rightly stresses the 
importance of the Torah—this is one of the most valuable features 
of his study—and its reading; he rightly brings this passage into 
connection with Josh. viii: 34 f. But how can this make Joshua the 
possessor of the ‘‘ book of the law” which he inherited from his 
predecessor Moses? 

That there is parallelism between Josh. i: 7 ff. and Deut. xvii: Te T522 
is correct, yet, to my mind, neither the commandment nor the 
situation are identical. In the first place, the king is commanded to 
write a copy, as I have already emphasised. We know from Deut. 


21 Cf. op. cit., p. 17 with nn. 3-6. 
22 Cf, ibid., p. 15 with n.1. 
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xxXxi: 26 that Moses ordered the Levites in charge of the ark of the 
covenant of God to deposit the “‘ book of this Torah ”’ there as a 
witness. If the Levites were the keepers of the Torah, how can 
Joshua have “ inherited this law from his predecessor Moses ” 23 
any more than the people as a whole? 

Moreover, Joshua is obliged to consult the priest in an emergency 
or a difficulty; he has no direct access to God as Moses had. The 
priest was the mediator between Joshua and God, by means of the 
Urim we-Thummim. Joshua is only the charismatic leader, but he has 
not inherited the Torah; it is an inheritance bequeathed to the whole 
people as we know from Deut. xxxiii: 4. The parallelism between 
king and charismatic leader can be explained by the post-Mosaic 
situation which made knowledge of and obedience to the Torah 
binding upon the leader as head of the people. Whoever is respon- 
sible for the Octateuch in its present form has—so it seems to me— 
been at pains to show the continuity from Moses through Joshua 
and the judges to Saul, David and beyond, not only in leadership 
as such, but in a leadership born of knowledge of and obedience to 
the Torah.?4 It is neither a case of identity nor can we speak in 
terms of a typology. Moses is not “ the typos of the Davidic 
King .. .”,?5 nor Joshua “ the prototype of the Israelite ruler ”’, 26 
as Widengren holds. Much of the correspondence—the parallelism 
—is due to the hand of the Deuteronomist. Charismatic leaders 
have the same duties as the kings, but that does not make the one 
the typos of the other. The king is, after all, “the anointed of the 
Lord”. But we can safely say that the Octateuch emphasises 
continuity by deliberately building the history of Israel round the 
covenant and the Torah as the permanent centre of gravity, the 
guiding idea, the Leitmotif as it were, whereas leaders and rulers 
come and go. 

Of equal significance is the connection between the reading from 
the Torah on important occasions and the conclusion of the covenant 
between God and the people as a renewal of the Sinai-covenant. 


re a atte hae as the ee leader made a covenant on behalf of 
a ecnem, gave them laws and wrote into “ the b 
of God” (Josh. xxiv: 25 fe): Nae 
oe See e.g. I Kings ii: 3: David’s charge to Solomon. 
i Cf. WIDENGREN, op. cit., p. 18. That Abraham b. Ezra, €.g., interprets 
the passage Deut. xxxi: 15 PD yw on by identifying 3» with Moses 


cannot be adduced as evidence for O.T. times. Wip 
nn l xD : ENG: 
this interpretation. See eee 


** Cioibid,.p. 15. 
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Here, too, there is continuity: Moses makes a covenant with God, 
ie., on behalf of the people (9 M3 445),27 Joshua at Shechem, 
Jehoiada at the proclamation of Joash as king (// Kings xi), King 
Josiah after the discovery of the book of the covenant (// Kings 
xxiii: 2 f.). It is possible, even probable, that Joshua made the 
covenant at Shechem on Sukkoth and read the Torah in accordance 
with Deut. xxxi: 10, as Widengren stresses. Presumably Joshua 
acted as one of the elders who, together with the levitical priests, 
are there charged with the reading. But it seems to me a little 
speculative when Widengren makes Josiah’s covenant-ceremony 
coincide with the celebration of Passover. He cites Professor 
Hooke28 in support of his identification of Passover with the New 
Year festival, i.e. Sukkoth, because he wants to bring Josiah’s 
reading of the Torah in line with the prescribed reading on Sukkoth. 
Here several difficulties arise. In the first place, Professor Hooke 
offers no conclusive evidence for his identification of Passover with 
New Year. Next, the reading of the Torah on Sukkoth is com- 
manded for the year of release, though this need not necessarily 
exclude a public reading in the case of Joshua or Josiah. 

However, JI Kings xxiii in its present form poses a number of 
awkward questions which must first be faced before we can accept 
Widengren’s contention that Josiah concluded the covenant on 
Passover. It has long been seen that vv. 4-20 intervene between 
vy. 1-3 and v.21. The emphasis that no Passover was celebrated 
like this from the days of the judges, makes plausible the assumption 
that it was the result of the discovery of the “ Book of the Cove- 
nant”. vv. 4-20 are taken to constitute the reform of Josiah which, 
as is widely agreed today, preceded the discovery of the book in 
the eighteenth year of King Josiah.?® While thus the sequence of 
events as recorded in this chapter is open to question, the account 


27 Cf, J. BeGRICH, Berit in: ZAW, 1944, pp. 1 ff. who holds that “* the berit 
is altogether one-sided. Only the Powerful binds himself to the less powerful ” 
and that a mutual covenant is a later development. He was anticipated in this 
view by BuBER (op cit., p. 127). See also JOH. PEDERSEN, Der Eid bei den Semiten, 
pp. 51, 60. It seems doubtful whether this distinction on the assumption of a 
development can be upheld since the very concept of “‘ covenant ”’ pre-supposes 
a mutual undertaking of two partners even if they are so unequal as God and the 
people of Israel. But I am more concerned with the exact meaning of > in 
contrast to nx since it is important to note that the partners are God and Israel 
and that Moses, Joshua, David and Josiah only mediate the covenant, 5...49. 
Cf, WIDENGREN, op. cit., pp. 23 ff. with notes in which he discusses BEGRICH. 

"28 S$ H. Hooke, The Origins of Early Semitic Ritual (1938), p. 47. 

29 The latest discussion of this problem is to be found in a careful, well- 

documented study by S. ZEMIRIN in his book ynpipM ws (1952). 
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of individual events may well be correct. It stands to reason that 
the king first read the Torah, then concluded the covenant before 
God and after that commanded the people—as a token of his and 
their willingness to observe all the commandments—to celebrate 
a Passover in the prescribed fashion. If this sequel is correct, then 
the covenant ceremony cannot have taken place on Passover. It is 
more likely that the discovery of the book occasioned the king’s 
action in calling for a special assembly after he had consulted the 
prophetess Huldah. There is, as far as I am aware, no evidence for 
Widengren’s view that the celebration’ of Passover in the month of 
Abib/Nisan coincided with the celebration of the New Year festival, 
the Akitu festival in Mesopotamia, nor for Prof. Hooke’s conten- 
tion that it (Passover) lasted eleven days like this Akitu festival. *° 

Reading of the Torah and covenant ceremony can, therefore, not 
have taken place on New Year unless the assumptions of these 
two scholars can be raised to a certainty. Nor does the description 
of Passover in the Pentateuch lend itself to such an identification 
with the New Year festival. 31 

Returning once more to the question of the various covenant 
ceremonies, the salient point in all is that the people pledge them- 
selves to fulfil the commandments of the Torah. The king (as once 
Moses and Joshua) is only the mediator of the covenant between 
God and the people, and his part must not be overrated. It is 
obvious that the head of the people should be instrumental in so 
vital a matter which was equally binding on him and the people. 

During the monarchy, we have on record only one instance of 
another person acting as mediator of a covenant: according to 
I Kings xi: 17 the priest Jehoiada, after the crowning and anointing 
of Joash (v. 12) and the elimination of Athaliah, makes “ a covenant 
between the Lord and the king and the people that they should be 
the Lord’s people... ”. This can be explained by the circumstances 
of the revolution which necessitated the anointing of the new king 
to re-establish the Davidic line, and the renewal of the covenant 
interrupted by Athaliah’s usurpation of the Toyal power and 
authority. Another contributory factor to Jehoiada’s exercise of 
the royal prerogative may have been the fact that Joash was a minor. 
This may also explain the presence of the phrase >9n 121 which 


SOD cits, p. 48. 


81 And this in spite of the discrepancies and contradictions in the various 
accounts of the festival in the Pentateuch. 
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separates “the Lord” from “the people”. The addition “ that 
they should be the Lord’s people,”’ not only shows that the two 
parties to the covenant are God and the people, as on all other 
recorded occasions of covenant ceremonies, but also the deter- 
mination to return to the worship of God, as the continuation of 
the chapter indicates. 

It is noteworthy that according to JJ Chr. xxiii: 18, Jehoiada 
exercises the functions of David by appointing levitical priests to 
officiate in the Temple, “‘ as it is written in the law of Moses”. 
Moreover, he was buried ‘in the city of David among the kings ”’ 
(ibid. xxix: 16). Was this in recognition of his services, as the 
Chronicler says, or perhaps rather because he was, in fact, the 
effective ruler during the king’s minority, a self-appointed regent? 

We have seen earlier on that Widengren lays stress on the king 
being the possessor of the book and why he wants to have it so. Of 
greater importance is his further claim that the king was also the 
teacher of the Torah. Now, whenever the reading of the Torah is 
mentioned, either as a command (Deut. xvii) or as part of a ceremony 
(IT Kings xxiii), the king, as before Moses and Joshua, reads; he 
never teaches or expounds.*? This is so because the accredited 
teachers of the Torah were none other but the levitical priests. 
Ezra is the first O.T. personality of whom it is stated that he not 
only read, but also explained the Torah. But then he was himself a 
‘priest and he was assisted, according to Neh. viii, by his priestly 
colleagues. 

Widengren bases his view on a passage he rightly considers 
important and wrongly neglected, IJ Chr. xvii: 7-9. But, to my 

32 WIDENGREN, op. cit., pp. 18 f. stresses the connection of Moses’ reading 
from the book of the covenant before enacting the covenant with the covenant 
ceremony of Josiah (JJ Kings xxiii). Following MOwINcKEL, he sees in this 
correspondence a projection from the days of the monarchy back into the period 
of myth and mythology before the settlement. Moses is alleged to have performed 
the same ritual as that obtaining in the royal temple in Jerusalem. To my mind, 
the connection with the deliverance from Egypt and the proclamation of a basic 
law of corporate and individual conduct as the content of the covenant makes 
Moses and his work an historical fact. Ex. xxiv: 5-8 can well be a plausible 
contemporary historical record—even if its literary form is later. There is no 
compelling reason to see in this passage a replica of a ritual enacted at the royal 
temple by the king. Cf. also BUBER, op. cit., pp. 119 ff. with the relevant notes, 
against MOwINCKEL; A. WEISER, Glaube und Geschichte im Alten Testament 
(1931), against myth and mythology, especially pp. 23 ff., 28, 30 ff., 39, 44, 49, 51. 
In the last named passage WEISER rightly stresses history as an experience in the 
time of Moses and repudiates the view of those who deny the existence of a 
genuine historical consciousness at that time and assume instead a later trans- 


formation of an original myth and mythological thinking into history and 
historical thinking. 
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mind, this passage does not “‘ show one of the rulers of the Judaean 
kingdom [Jehoshaphat] consciously acting in the capacity of an 
instructor of the law’. It says that the king sent®* for his com- 
manders*4 to teach, and with them Levites and priests. “‘ And they 
taught in Judah, and with them was the book of the Torah of 
YHWH...”’ The teachers of the Torah are here, as always in the 
Bible, the levitical priests. The O°" were, what we would call 
today, law-enforcement officers whose task it was to see that the 
teachers were obeyed. But Widengren is right when he says that 
“the king . . . is also responsible for the teaching of the Torah”’. 
This is, however, not the same as being himself 75313, the teacher, ~ 
the instructor. The king only acts as reader.?> He is bound to the 
law and under its authority, he must know it so that he can observe 
it and rule in justice and righteousness. As head of a religious 
state, he is ultimately responsible for its teaching and observance. 

This includes the regulation of the cult. Since the Bible knows 
no distinction between temporal and spiritual, but only between 
profane and holy in Israel, it stands to reason that the consecrated 
king, the 7177 M°wd, is responsible for all functions and institutions of 
the religious state. Hence his prerogative to.appoint priests and 
regulate the service in the Temple in every detail: 

David brought the ark of the covenant to Jerusalem, and Solomon 
placed it in the Temple he had built. Significantly, tradition and 
continuity prevailed, and the ark—symbol of God leading his 
people from bondage to freedom and independence, and of the 
wandering tribes—found a home in the Temple, symbol of a united 
Israel under God. A link was established between the desert past 
and the urban monarchical civilisation: it illustrated the continuity 
of divine guidance and presence. 

Cult and ritual are important, nobody would deny it.?® But they 
are only one facet of Israelite life, and if we look at the king’s part 


°3 Maybe . . . 5 nsw means “‘ commissioned ”’. 

°4o-nw here does not mean “ princes ’’ but is equivalent to omiw as in 
Deut. i: 15; cf. also Deut. xvi: 18. It means elsewhere “captains”. Cf. also J. VAN 
DER PLOEG, Les Soterim d’Israél in: Oudtestamentische Studien X, 1950, pp. 
185 a ae idem, Les Chefs du Peuple d’Israél et leurs Titres in: R.B. Ivii, 1950, 
pp. : 

°° Cf. WIDENGREN, op. cit., p. 21. Cf. also p. 23, where he stresses the cultic 
character of the study of the law by the king and his part in the New Year 
ritual as reader of the Torah. To my mind the ritual, cultic element is overstressed 
and Ps. cxxxii has no connection with the injunction contained in Deut. xvii:18-20. 


°° It is the unquestioned merit of A. R. JOHNSON, op. cit., and his other 
studies to have made this clear. 
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in it we realise how important the Torah is within this ritual. Next 
to sacrifice, the reading from the Torah occupies a central position. 
Whether the king was the reader on all occasions or only on special 
feasts, we do not know, nor is there any evidence that he recited the 
so-called royal psalms himself, let alone that he enacted the ritual 
drama of the dying and rising god. It seems extremely doubtful 
whether such a deliberate imitation of foreign cults reminiscent of 
foreign domination, such an insult to God, would ever have been 
tolerated if we rememiber that the whole tenor of the Bible is an un- 
ceasing and unremitting fight against Ba‘al in any shape or form. 
Nobody will deny the presence of Canaanite elements in the psalms. 
But, basing our ideas of Israelite kingship on the historical and 
prophetic books—a method practised by M. Noth so convincingly *” 
—we may well doubt whether these elements were anything but a 
literary borrowing, devoid or deliberately stripped of their original 
connotation. Their cosmic-mythological imagery is no proof that 
their essentially mythological character and meaning have been 
preserved and consciously accepted. 

The cultic function of the king is attested for his reading of the 
Torah. It served to remind him and the assembled people of their 
respective obligations to God under the covenant expressed in the 
Torah. All royal functions ultimately derive from this covenant 
relationship between God and His people Israel. The Torah is the 
divine charter and constitution, and not the work or property of 
the king who is, after all, only a link, admittedly an important link, 
between the two partners in the state. In theory at least, next to 
the Torah, it is the people represented by the elders and the oY 
Y1N7 who have to qualify under royal leadership for the fulfilment 
of the divine promise. 

That the political reality was entirely at variance with this ideal 
demand does not invalidate this pattern. The O.T. itself testifies in 
the prophets to the gulf that existed between ideal and reality. It is 
not accidental that David became the pattern and symbol of the 
Messianic kingdom of the future, David whom the divine king set 
on the throne as a 7°33 over his people Israel. 


37 Cf, his Gott, Kénig, Volk, pp. 208 (in particular), 214 ff. (stressing the 
element of ‘“‘ remembrance ” forcefully, and rightly so), 223-226. Since this 
paper is intended to rectify certain claims made in WIDENGREN’S King and 
Covenant a consideration of the so-called royal psalms was not called for. More- 
over, I fully concur in Notn’s view, just referred to (p. 208) that it would not 
be safe to accord to [poetical] allusions in the Psalms the same historical value 
as to the historical books. 
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In this whole complicated question it is, as in all matters of human 
life with its contradictions and inconsistencies, largely a question 
of emphasis and of preserving a balance. Between historical memory 
and messianic expectation and redemption, the Davidic king holds 
sway as the 717° mw, not as the annual enactor of the ritual drama 
of the dying and rising god of nature. He, together with his people, 
is charged under the covenant to obey the God of love, justice and 
righteousness by observing in knowledge and action the command- 
ments, statutes and ordinances of the Torah. 


In conclusion it may be helpful to summarise the main points of 
my argument. Widengren’s justified emphasis on the close connection 
between king, covenant and Torah is in itself a warning against 
stressing the cultic function of the king as much‘as he does, the more 
so since the O.T. itself offers no support for the view that in this the 
king of ancient Israel conforms to the Near Eastern pattern. Next, 
the kingship of God severely limits the sacral character of the human 
king and makes him primarily the instrument, the vicegerent of God, 
expressed in the term 7°33. Then, again within the confines of the 
O.T., neither Moses nor Joshua are the typos of the Davidic and 
Northern Israelite ruler respectively, but are charismatic leaders some 
of whose functions were taken over by the king after his nation-wide 
rule was established, for reasons to be found in the contemporary 
historical situation. Among them the military and judicial functions 
of the man chosen by God are paramount. Further, against this 
background, the claim advanced by Widengren that the king was 
the possessor and teacher of the book of the Torah of God must 
be considered unproven and actually contradicted by the O.T. itself. 
Lastly, in the matter of the all-important covenant relationship bet- 
ween God and the people of Israel, the king is merely the mediator 
in his capacity as head of a religious state. 


Cambridge ERwWIN I. J. ROSENTHAL 
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The Motivation of Fasting in Talmudic 


Literature 


5 Pw object of this paper is to analyse the motivation of fasting in 
talmudic literature. Halachic problems and their developments 
are dealt with only in so far as they impinge on the subject. For this 
reason the Day of Atonement—the “Fast” par excellence in sectarian 
writings \—is not treated in our discussion. Our concern is chiefly 
with spontaneous fasts and their development. 

Fasting is a universal religious practice. It originated in various 
unrelated parts of the world,” and its development, too, may have 
been independent. A certain amount of interchange cannot, however, 
be excluded. 

The motivation of fasting in the Ancient World, particularly in the 
Talmudic period, may be summed up under the following heads: 

(a) Fasting for the purpose of atonement. It served as a term of 
penitence calculated to arouse the pity of the Deity whose wrath had 
to be placated. * 

(b) Fasting in case of mourning. This motive is still potent among 
primitive religions. It was very common among the Greeks. 4 

(c) Fasting as a ritual for the purpose of purification, especially 
before partaking of holy food (sacrifices). ® 

(d) Fasting as a means of increasing magical power and causing 
visions and dreams. This type of fast is usually closely linked with the 
former one of purification. ° 


1For the Judeo-Christians cf. Acts xxvii, 9. Yom ha-Som is identical with the 
Day of Atonement in Pesher Habakkuk, 4-9. Cf. S. TALMON “Yom Ha-Kippurim 
in the Hab. Scroll”, Biblica 32, (1951), pp. 549-563. The same applies to Yom ha- 
Ta‘anith in the Zadokite Document 6, 19. Even in early Islam the only fast intro- 
duced by Mohammed (which was soon abandoned with other customs borrowed 
from Judaism) was called ‘Ashura (the hebrew ‘asor). cf. A. GEIGER, Was hat 
Mohammed aus dem Judenthume aufgenommen? Bonn, 1833, p. 37, note. 

2Cf. E. WESTERMARK, “The Principles of Fasting,” Folklore XVII (1907), 
pp. 391 ff. 

3Cf, WESTERMARK, /oc.cit. 

4. ucIAN, De luctu, 24. 

5Based usually on the belief that demonic potencies contained in the food may 
enter into the body. On the development of this motive into the positive conception 
of purity for the purpose of communion with supernatural powers see F. PFISTER, 
Die Religion der Griechen und Romer, Leipzig (1930), p. 121. 

6Cf. Tu. HopENeEr, Griechisch-dgyptischer Offenbarungszauber,Leipzig (1921), 
p. 840. Cf. also R. ARBESMANN, “Fasting and Prophecy in pagan and Christian 
Antiquity”, Traditio VII (1949), p. 3. The classification of the motives of fasting 
by Arbesmann is more elaborate and complicated, but for our purpose the 
aforementioned outline will suffice. 
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If we compare the above motivations with those found in the 
Hebrew Bible—on which the talmudical structure is based—we meet 
only the first two motives, viz. atonement’ and mourning. ® The third 
motive, i.e. that of fasting for the purpose of purification before 
eating sacrificial food, has no counterpart in the O.T.® Fasting for 
magical purposes is not countenanced, }° and fasting as a preparation 
for visions and dreams is nowhere explicitly mentioned. 11 

The Apocrypha, which fill the historical gap between Bible and 
Talmud, contain much evidence of spontaneous and voluntary fasts. 
Here, too, the motivations are atonement, 12 piety, 1° or the streng- 
thening of prayer in times of disaster or danger. 14 We find echoes of 
all these practices in the subsequent talmudic literature. 

The types of fast which early Christianity inherited from Judaism 
show similar features. Of Jesus it is said that he fasted forty days to 
escape the temptation of the devil.1® Similarly, he advocated fasting 
with prayer to cure people afflicted by evil spirits. 1 The disciples Paul 
and Barnabas continued these practices, especially when they were 
ministering in various churches.!7 It seems that even laymen prac- 
tised fasting extensively, since it was considered more important than 


"Judges xx: 26, I Sam. vii: 6; xii: 16; IT Sam.xii: 16; J Kings xxi: 27; Jer. xv:12; 
Isa. lviii: 39; Jonah iii: 6-7; Neh. ix: 1. 
*I Sam.xxxi: 13; I Sam. i: 12; Joel i: 17; ii: 12; Zech. vii: 4-7; viii: 19. 
*Purification is not connected with fasting. Cf. Num. viii: 22; xix:20;xxxi:24, 
*°On the opposition of the prophets (and the Rabbis) to the magical inter- 
pretation of fasting see IsRaEL Levi, REJ, 47, p. 62. 
11Some passages in the O.T. are commonly interpreted in this sense but their 
plain meaning does not support this. The problem cannot be discussed in the 
present context. There can hardly be any doubt that the Rabbis did not share that 
interpretation. G. F. Moore’s contention (Judaism Il, p. 260) that Ex. xxiv: 15 
was interpreted by the Rabbis ( Yoma 4b) in the sense of Moses’ fasting for the 
sake of revelation is ill-founded. The real meaning of the rabbinic interpretation 
is that he did not eat in order to fit himself for the company of angels (cf. Bab. 
Mes. 86b; Gen.R. xlviii: 14; Ex.R. xlvii: 6.), as it is said explicitly elsewhere 
(Tanhuma Vayyera §11). Dan. ix: 3 was interpreted (Exod.R. xliii: 1) as fasting 
for ending the exile. The same applies to Dan. x: 12, a verse from which R. Ze‘ira 
(Bab. Ta‘an. 8b; Jer. Rosh. Hash. U1 5, 58d; Ta‘an. III 1, 66b) derived his famous 
principle that fasting annuls harsh decrees. Eccl. R. Ixxxix: 7, interpreted that 
verse in the sense of fasting for the rebuilding of the Temple. 
12Ps. Sol. iii: 8-10. The obscure passage in Ben SiraxxV:31—=xxvi:34seemsto 
bear the same meaning. The Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs stress also the 
high value of fasting for attaining forgiveness of sins (Reuben i: 10; Simeon iii: 4; 
Gad v: 6-8; Joseph iii: 4). 
13Judith is said to have fasted the whole week except Friday and Sabbath. 
147 Mac. iii: 47; IT Mac. xiii: 12; Tob. xii: 8. On fasting for dreams or visions 
see below in the text. 
15Mat. iv: 2; Luke iv: 2. 
16 Mark ix: 29; Mat. xvii: 21. 
** Acts xiii: 2-3; xiv: 23. On the connection between fasting and prophecy see 
below notes 114, 116. 
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family life.18 Paul mentions his frequent fastings, and his boasting 
of them proves their significance.1® Centuries later—in the amoraic 
period—Christians continued this practice,?° and it is also evident 
that it was considered by them to be a Jewish one. ?? 

The development of fasting in the talmudic period follows the 
biblical trend. Despite the fact that fasting as an expression of private 
mourning is discontinued, ®? the main motives of fasting, i.e. repent- 
ance, atonement, and the strengthening of prayer, became even more 
vital to the Rabbis. ' 

As in the Bible, so also in the Talmud, fasting meant total abstin- 
ence from food and drink. We do not find in the Talmud any partial 
fasting or abstinence from certain kinds of food only as was practised 
by other religions. ?* The duration of a fast is as a rule for the whole 
day until sunset. ?4 Its beginning depends on the degree of strictness. 
The strictest fasts25 started from sunset, but the ordinary ones, 
especially those of the individual, started before dawn.*® 

In the amoraic period the tendency towards extreme piety influen- 
ced the motivation of fasting, and even minor offences were the cause 


187 Cor. vii: 5. 

1977 Cor. vi: 4-5; xi: 27. 

20In the second and third centuries abstinence from meat and wine was 
stressed, but total fasting was also very common. Cf. ScuiimMer, Die alt- 
christliche Fastenpraxis, p. 32. 

21Tertullian (Ad nationes I, 13) deplores the adoption of Jewish customs such 
as fasting by the Romans. 

22Only in the case of a mourner whose deceased relative is still unburied 
(’Onen) does there exist a prohibition of eating meat and drinking wine. But the 
Baraitha (Berakh. 17b; Mo‘edh Q.23b; Semahoth 10) does not consider itas fasting 
(cf. Tosafoth, ad loc.). After the destruction of the Temple there was a tendency 
to abstain from eating meat and drinking wine (Tos. Sotah XV, 11, Zuckermandel 
p. 322; Bab. Hor. 3b; ‘Ab.Z. 36a; Bab. B. 60b), but the Rabbis intervened. 

28portionale ieiunium;, exceptio eduliorum quorundam (Tertullian, De ieiun. 
15259): 
24Rabh Hisda (Ta‘an. 12a) declares: A fast which does not continue until 
sunset is not worth its name. Even if the prayer which the fast was meant to 
support was fulfilled during the day, the fast continued until sunset (Ta‘an. II, 9). 
The controversy about the discontinuation of the fast in case the request was 
fulfilled during the day concerns public fasts only. On the fasting of Ahab see 
Bab. Ta‘an. 25b and the contradictory view in Jer. Sanh. X, 3, 28b; Cant. R. 1,5, 2 
and other parallels, according to which Ahab fasted only three hours. But no 
conclusion should be drawn from this passage since the Rabbis tended to minimise 
the merit of Ahab. It seems that only children were allowed to break their fast 
before sunset (Soferim XVIII, 5). 

25Tq‘an. I, 1. 

26Tq‘an. I, 5. Tos. Ta‘an. II, 4 (Zuckermandel p. 217) calls public fasts only 
those from sunset to sunset which entailed the four additional abstentions (i.e. 
from washing, anointing, putting on of shoes, and sexual intercourse) and the 
prohibition of work. Other fasts (which start at dawn) imply only abstention from 
food. 
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of severe fasts as a method of penitence. The Talmud (both Babylon- 
ian and Palestinian) attributes such fasts to the Tannaim of the second 
and third generations, although there is no mention of them in 
tannaitic literature. Of R. Eleazar b. Azariah it is said that “‘his 
teeth were blackened from fasting” (presumably to atone for his 
opposition to the majority view).?” There is a story about R. Joshua 
who used insulting words about an opinion of the school of Shammai 
which seemed to him illogical. ?® The Talmud 2° comments again that 
his “teeth were blackened from fasting’”.*° Of R. Tarfon it is told 
that he saved his life by revealing his identity (when mistakenly 
suspected of being a thief). For the rest of his life he lived in sorrow 
because he had ‘‘used the crown of Torah” for this end.31 A late 
tradition *? adds in the name of R. Tarfon’s great friend—R. Hanina 
b. Gamaliel—that R. Tarfon fasted throughout his life for this “‘sin’’. 
There is a controversy between R. Judah and R. Simeon as to 
whether R. ‘Aqiba changed his mind concerning some matters of 
uncleanness.*? In this connection R. Simeon made a derogatory 
remark about R. “‘Aqiba. The Talmud again adds that his “teeth were 
blackened from fasting’’. 34 | 

The Amoraim who attributed these fasts to thé Tannaim projected 
their own practices on to the sources. : 


27 Jer. Shab. Ill, 4, 7c. 

*8Tos. ’ Ohaloth V, 11, Zuckermandel p. 602f. 

2°Bab. Hag. 22b. 

$°The Tosefta (loc. cit.) only mentions that he asked for forgiveness: “I beg 
your pardon (numethi), bones of Beth Shammai.” The talmudic passage reads 
ne‘enethi (also in Yoma 22b) from the same root as ‘innuy and ta‘anith. 

31 Jer. Sheb. IV, 2, 35b; Bab. Ned. 62a. 

_ °?Rabbi ’Abbahu, who lived more than a century and a half later, introduces 
this tradition which appears in the Palestinian Talmud only; the Bab. Talmud 
records only that R. Tarfon regretted all his life having “misused” the honour of 
the Torah. There can hardly be any doubt that the Babylonian version is the older 
one and that it represents the original form of the tradition introduced by R. 
*Abbahu in the name of R. Hanina. The mention of fasting is a later talmudic 
interpretation. 

°3Tos. ’ Ohaloth IV, 2, Zuckermandel p. 600. 

_ Naz. 52b: This passage is introduced by the formula tana, indicating that 
it is a Baraitha. Even if it were so (the parallel in the Tosefta does not even mention 
that R. Simeon was sorry or repented of his insult toward R. “Aqiba) it must 
be a late Babylonian one. cf. on tana J.N. EpsTEIN, Mabho le-nusah ha-Mishnah, 
Jerusalem (1946), II, pp. 1291-1297. In his Introduction to Tannaitic Literature 
(Jerusalem, 1957, p. 244) the late Prof. Epstein quoted this instance of the use 
of tana as an example of an abbreviated Baraitha which appears in full in Bab. 
Hag. 22b. But in point of fact we have here two different stories: in Naz. the story 
is about R. Simeon b. Yohai (Tos. ’Ohaloth V, 12). Perhaps Prof. Epstein was 
referring to tanya on the same page. In any case in Hag. itself the passage about 
the fasting is a later addition (‘ameru) having no parallel in tannaitic sources. 
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Rabh Hiyya b.’Ashi who was famed for asceticism lived apart from 
his wife for years. He used to pray daily: ‘“‘May the Merciful One save 
us from the evil inclination’. Once his wife wanted to test him. She 
dressed up as a harlot and passed by the garden where he used to 
study until she succeeded in seducing him. Even when he realised his 
wife’s identity, he was tormented by a sense of guilt and he repeated: 
“But I intended to sin”. He died from his extensive fasting to expiate 
this sin. 5 Rabh Hisda once asked his teacher Rabh Huna as to the 
law concerning the respect due from a pupil to a teacher who depen- 
ded on him. Rabh Huna who suspected this to be a hint of their own 
relationship answered angrily: “‘Hisda, Hisda, it is not that I depend 
on you, but you depend on me”. For forty years they were not on 
speaking terms and avoided each other. Both of them fasted forty 
fasts: Rabh Hisda because of the suffering he caused his teacher, and 
Rabh Huna because he falsely suspected his pupil.*® Rabh Papa 
fasted because he used a slightly insulting expression about the 
Sages.?7 Among the Palestinian Amoraim R. Ze‘ira was famous for 
his numerous fasts which he undertook for various reasons, ** and 
there were others too.® Both the Babylonian and the Palestinian 
Talmud assert that fasts became frequent.*® We hear of the extreme 
case of Mar b. Rabhina who fasted the whole year save for some 
holidays. 4! All these cases of fasting are motivated by extreme piety. 
The offences they seek to expiate are not serious enough to merit the 
infliction of such drastic penances. Obviously, this type of fasting is 
an amoraic development. *? 

It would be wrong to assume that an ascetic tendency towards 
extensive fasting was prevalent. On the whole, Judaism was set against 
such extreme practices. 4* From the very earliest times—even before 


35Qid. 81b. 

36 Bab. Mes. 33a. 

87Sqnhedrin 100a. Cf. Rashi ad loc. Rabh Papa certainly did not mean to 
express himself in a heretical way (cf. Jer. San. X, 1, 25d end). 

38Bab. Mes. 85a. 

39CFf. Jer, Ta‘an. II, 13, 66a; Jer. Meg. I, 6, 70 d; Jer. Ned. VIII, 2, 40d. 

40This may be the reason for the total abolition of Megillath Ta‘anith. 

41Pes. 68b. He was famous for his piety. Cf. Ber. 30b, 39b. 

42There were certainly Tannaim from the earliest times who fasted con- 
tinually. But these fasts were for the most serious reasons. R. Sadoq fasted in 
order to prevent the destruction of Jerusalem. (Git. 56a; Lam. R. 1, 31). His son 
testifies that after the destruction he partook of food (Lam. R. 4, 11). R. Eleazar 
Ha-Moda‘i fasted for similar reasons in Betar (sackcloth and ashes indicating 
fasting). Cf. Jer. Ta‘an. IV, 8, 68d; Lam. R. 2, 4. 

43Cf. I. ABRAHAMS, Studies in Pharisaism and the Gospels, I, p. 122; G. F. 
Moore, Judaism Il, p. 263; C. G. MONTEFIORE, Rab. Lit. etc., p. 138. 
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the ascetic sects came into existence *4—down to the amoraic period 
such practices were generally discouraged. There were many limita- 
tions on fasting. It was stated that even in cases of distress one should 
not fast since that may cause illness and, in addition, one may become 
a public charge.4® Both in Babylon*® and Palestine*+”? Amoraim 
denounced fasting especially with regard to scholars*® who were 
presumably the main upholders of the fasting tradition. 4° 

Before elaborating further on the motivations underlying private 
fasts, some aspects of the public fast (ta‘anith sibbur) have to be 
examined. In this connection we have to take account of the negative 
attitude to Jewish fasts on the part of the Fathers of the Christian 
Church. The subject has been touched upon in A. Biichler’s treatment 
of Jewish piety. °° But the matter requires further elucidation. 

The positive attitude of Christianity towards fasting, which we 
mentioned earlier on is only one aspect of the case. We have also to 
note that as part of the general polemic against the ‘“‘Law” the 
practice of fasting was attacked. 51 This inconsistency is already found 


‘4Simeon Ha-Saddiq already warned against asceticism (Tos. Naz. IV, 
7, Zuckermandel p.289; Jer. Naz. 1, 5, 51c; Num. R. 10, 7). 

*°Tos. Ta‘an. II, 12 (Zuckermandel p. 218); Bab. Ta‘an. 22b. The Tosefta here 
is obviously corrupt because R. Yose and Tanna Qammaseem to say thesame thing. 
According to the Vienna MS., the Tos. records only R. Yose’s opinion. Even 
according to the Tanna Qamma in the Babylonian Talmud fasting was not allowed 
indiscriminately and in an uncontrolled manner. These opinions prevailed in 
amoraic times as well. 

“*Samuel holds that he “‘who engages in fasting is a sinner’ (Ta‘an. 11a). 

4’Resh Laqish thinks that a talmid hakham is not entitled to suffer through 
fasting because he “abrogates his heavenly duty” (ibid). According to Jer. Demai 
VII, 4, 26b, “Everybody who is employed by another is not allowed to fast 
because he cannot fulfil his duties towards his employer.’ R. Yohanan once found 
a teacher asleep who excused himself by saying he was fasting. R.'Y. told him that 
this is not permitted; even if somebody is in the service of men (as above) he is 
not permitted to fast, and how much more does this apply to one who is in 
God’s service. 

*®Rabh Shesheth makes the derogatory remark (Ta‘an. 11b): “A student (or 
scholar) who engages in fasting all day deserves that a dog should eat his dinner.”’ 

__ **The Baraitha (Ta‘an. 12a) speaks of “Anindividual (yahidh)who took it upon 
himself to fast on Mondays, Thursdays, and Mondays, throughout the year.” 
From the Tosefta (1,7, Zuckermandel p. 215, corrupt though this Baraitha may be) 
we learn that the yahidh and the scholar are almostidentical or at least very close 
to each other. Eccl. R. ix: 7 (and parallels) divides the population into three classes, 
viz. (1) the great men, (2) the middle class and (3) the rest. Similarly with fasting: 
On the Eve of Rosh Ha-Shanah the great men of the generation (gedhole ha-Dor) fast; 
on the intermediate days (i.e. between Rosh Ha-Shanah and Yom Kippur) the 
“individuals” fast; and on Yom Kippur everybody fasts. It is clear that the 
“individual” is identical with the learned middle-class which were superior not 
only to the ‘am ha-’ Ares but also to the general public. 

°°Types of Jewish Palestinian Piety from 70 B.C.E. to 70 C.E., London, 1922; 
erst es ee the middle of the third century (e.g. p. 217, n. 1; p. 218, etc.). 

. above, n. 21. 
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in the Gospels. °? As late as the beginning of the third century the 
question was still unsolved, and Tertullian who tried to explain the 
N.T. passage concerning it only added to the confusion.®* Origen 
still understood the passage as being in opposition to fasting. *4 It 
was only about the end of the third century that the passage received 
a final interpretation by Lucian Martyr.*°* In tracing the source of 
this confusion one has to take into consideration the struggle of the 
Church Fathers to separate Christianity from its origin. Jewish- 
Christian sects and even Gentiles ®® still clung to the Jewish type of 
fasting.°’ It was, on the other hand, not easy to oppose these 
practices completely since the Church also realised the immense 
religious value of fasting. In the end, Jewish fasting was labelled as 
hypocrisy whilst only Christian fasting was held to be sincere. °® This 
argumentation is common among the Church Fathers.*® It flatly 


52 Mark ii: 18-21; Mat. ix: 14-15; Luke v: 33-35. Cf. Zech. viii: 19. 

53Therefore Christ belonged to John, and John to Christ; while both be- 
longed to the Creator, and both were of the Law and theprophets, preachers and 
masters. Else Christ would have rejected the discipline of John . . . .But as it is, 
while modestly giving a reason why ‘the children of the bridegroom are unable to 
fast during the time the bridegroom is with them’, but promising that ‘they should 
afterwards fast, when the bridegroom was taken away from them’, he neither 
defended the disciples, (but rather excused them; as if they had not been blamed 
without some reason), nor rejected the discipline of John, but rather allowed it, 
referring it to the time of John, although destining it for his own time’’ (Adv. 
Marcionem IV: 11). Tertullian’s extreme ascetic tendencies (which moved him 
toward Montanism) played a certain part in his exegesis. 

547 eyiticus, Hom. X: 2; p. 246. He allegorises fasting in contrast with those 
who believe that the Jewish fast ought to be observed literally. 

5 5*“On the days of the Passion all the believers in the whole world fast; as our 
Lord and Master said when they asked him, ‘Why do John’s disciples fast and 
Thine not?’ . . . He is now, through his works, among us; but from sight He is 
far away because he is risen to the height of Heaven and sits on the right hand of 
the Father.’ (Didascalia, 21) 

2eCianote: 21 

574A. MARMORSTEIN, Studies in Jewish Theology, p. 183 identifies the poshe‘ey- 
yisra’el with the Jewish Clementines. According to his theory the term “Jew” in 
the Clementine homilies (XI: 16) is identical with poshe‘ey-yisra’el. The Talmud 
(Ker. 6b) attaches importance to the participation of the “‘sinners of Israel” in 
every fast. But this term hardly fits the description of these sects as loyal to the 
Law. There may be a difference between them and the poshe‘ey-yisra’el be-gufam. 
M.’s former interpretation of poshe‘ey-yisra’el as Jewish-Christians in general 
(Religionsgeschichtliche Studien, Pressburg, 1910, pp. 26-35) seems to be nearer 
the truth. 

58This trend also goes back to the Gospels: “‘“Moreover when ye fast, be not 
as the hypocrites, of a sad countenance, for they disfigure their faces, that they 
may appear unto men to fast. Verily, I say unto you, They have their reward. 
But thou, when thou fastest, anoint thine head, and wash thy face; that thou 
appear not unto men to fast but... thy Father, which seeth in secret, shall 
reward thee openly” (Mat. vi: 16-18). 

5*Fpistles of Barnabas §3; JUSTIN MARTYR, Dialogue with Trypho, 15; etc. 
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ignores the fact (noted by Biichler) ®° that the Rabbis stressed the need 
for sincerity in fasting. °1 

There is yet another aspect of Christian criticism of Jewish fasting 
voiced by Tertullian: “A Jewish fast at all events is universally cele- 
brated; while neglecting the temples, throughout all the shore, in 
every open place, they continue long to send prayer up to Heaven. 
And though by the dress and ornamentation of mourning they dis- 
grace the duty, still they do affect a faith in abstinence and sigh for 
the arrival of the long-lingering star to. sanction their eating’’.°* He 
obviously refers to the “town’s open square” which figures already 
in the Mishnah as a place of assembly, ®* and takes exception to this 
public display. The Rabbis of the amoraic period stress, on the other 
hand, the deeply religious motivation of the ceremony in the public 
square. ®* They seem to wish to refute the allegations of indiscreet 
public spectacles. 

Prof. S. Lieberman ®* has pointed out the simplicity of the service 
on those occasions. Ordinary people often played a leading part in the 
prayers. Despite the ideal claim that the “righteous” (i.e. men of the 
stature of a R. Yose Ha-Gelili), should lead in the prayers, ® * occasion- 


SOC Cle paaiae 

°1For the Tannaim cf. Ta‘an. II: 1. See also Tos. ibid. I: 8, Zuckermandel p.215; 
B. Ta‘an. 16a; Jer. Ta‘an. 65b. For the Amoraim cf. Jer. Ta‘an. Ill: 4, 66c. R. 
Hanina (b. Hama) explains the difference between the people of Judea and of 
Galilee: the former are soft hearted; whenever they hear words of rebuke they 
repent, while the latter do not; hence the prayers of the Galileans were not accep- 
ted. In Bab. Ta‘an. 25a the words of R. Hanina (not R.Hama;cf. Digdugey Soferim, 
p. 133) are obscured by additions but still convey the idea “‘that the people should 
be broken-hearted.” In Shoher Tobh (Buber, p. 211) R. Pinhas applies Ps.xxv: 3 
to “people who fast without repentance.” Cf. also E. E. URBACH’s important 
article, ““The Repentance of the People of Nineveh and the discussions between 
Jews and Christians”, J. N. Epstein Jubilee Volume, Jerusalem, 1950, pp. 118-122: 
The difference between Mishnah Ta‘an. II: 1 and the interpretation of it in the 
Babylonian Talmud 16a on the one hand, and the derogatory remarks on the 
people of Nineveh in the Palestinian Talmud 65b on the other, point to a change 
of attitude on the part of the Rabbis because the Church used the people of 
Nineveh as an example to reprove Israel (Luke xi: 32; Mat. xii: 41). 

Tertullian, De jejuniis, 16 (Ante-Nicene Christian Library XVIII, p. 151). 

°°Meg. 26a; Jer. Meg. III, 1, 73d. On the subject of the open square cf. S. B. 
HoENIG, JOR, N.S. XLVIII (1957). p. 132 ff. 

**Ta‘an. 16a; Jer. Ta‘an. Il, 1, 65a. “We prayed in privacy and we were not 
answered, let us humiliate ourselves in public”. A typical story is that of Miriam 
Bath Manilai(or Bath ‘Aley Besalim, J. Hag. II: 2, 77d=Sanh. VI: 9,23c) on which 
R. Eliezer b. Yose (or according to other sources R. Yose b. Hanina) comments 
that she was punished because she fasted and then advertised her fast among her 
neighbours. Cf. JELLINEK, Beth Ha-Midrash vol. i p. 89; S. LIEBERMAN, ‘‘On sins 
and their punishment”, Ginzberg Jubilee Vol. i, p. 252) 

°°Greek in Jewish Palestine, 1942, p. 30. ff. 


°°Cf. Shoher Tobh on Ps. xxv, ed. Buber, p. 106a. For R. Yose Ha-Gelili see Jer. 
Ber. V: 2, 9b; Ta‘an. I: 1, 63c. 
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ally even the prayer of an ass driver was held to have brought rain. 
The extreme case of IJavtéxaxos, a mime or pantomimist who in 
spite of his profane trade was chosen to pray because of some special 
virtue ®? proves this popular tendency. People of this kind who could 
hardly lead in the fixed liturgy of the fast used simple words to express 
their feelings. Lieberman suggests that they adopted a form of prayer 
from their Greek surroundings: Kvpie woAd Bpefov (“Lord, let 
much rain fall!””)®8 These features of unsophisticated piety clearly 
prove the sincere nature of those fasts. Tertullian’s claim that “they 
disgrace the duty” because of the ‘dress and ornamentation of 
mourning” hints at the sackcloth and ashes which were characteristic 
of the fast (as was the case also in the Gospels). This custom, which 
goes back to biblical ways of mourning, played a notable part in the 
public fast of ancient times both amongst Jews and their neighbours. °° 
As a rule, sackcloth is a concomitant of ashes,’° or tearing of gar- 
ments, or putting ashes on the head, 71 or putting dust or earth on the 
head. 72 In the Elephantine papyri we find only sackcloth ’* accompa- 
nied by abstinence from ornamentation and anointing of face.’* In 
Maccabean times this custom was still fully observed.’° It seems, 
however, that it gradually waned, due probably to the change of 
custom in the Greek environment. Its observance was continued only 
because of the ancient tradition. We still find remnants of it in rare 
cases at the beginning of the second century.’* In tannaitic passages 
stating the rules of fasting there is almost no reference to this custom 
except in cases where Scripture is mentioned.’” It is possible, 
therefore, that Tertullian either refers to the ancient custom or to the 
usage of contemporary Jews on the “sea-shore” who in contrast to 
the Palestinian practice of his time, still maintained their ancient 
tradition because of similar observances on the part of the neigh- 


67. JEBERMAN, loc. cit., p. 31, note 18 and p. 33, note 23. cf. also MARMORSTEIN, 
The Doctrine of Merits, p. 191 ff; cf. I. WARTSKI, “ ‘Abidh and ‘Abidha’ etc., 
Tarbis, XVIII (1947), p. 118 ff. 

687 oc. cit., pp. 33-37. : 

6*It was practised by Aram (I Kings xx: 31), Ammon (Jer. xlix: 3), Nineveh 
(Jonah iii: 6) and others (Job ii: 12) : 

77sq. lviii: 5; Jer. vi: 26; Ezek. xxvii: 31; Jonah iii: 6; Est. iv: 1; ibid. 3; Lam. 
ii: 10; Daniel ix: 3; Neh. ix: 1. 

71 Josh. vii: 6; II Sam. xiii: 19. 

727 Sam. iv: 12; II Sam. xv: 32; Isa. Ixi: 3. 

73P, 13495 line 15 (ed. UNGNAD, Leipzig, 1911, p. 3; ed. CowLEY, p. 112). 

74 [bid. line 20 (p. 4). 

757 Macc. iii: 48; Judith iv: 11. 

76See note 79. 
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bouring population. The Mishnah’® retains a symbolic remnant of 
this practice by prescribing the putting of ashes on the forehead. 7? 
We hear an echo of the Christian polemic later in the posing of the 
question which day of the week should be chosen for fasting. In 
Judaism from the earliest times, Monday and Thursday were the 
days chosen for fasting. 8° The ma‘amadhoth or mishmaroth 8? fasted 
in the Temple from Monday to Thursday. ®? This tradition caused 
individuals to choose these two days for their fasts, which were 
extensively practised by extreme pietists.°? For polemical reasons 
the Church ordained: “Let not your fast coincide with those of the 
hypocrites. For they fast on Mondays and Thursdays, but you fast 
on Wednesdays and Fridays”’. 84 Since in the Jewish tradition fasting 
on Mondays and Thursdays acquired the motivation that they were 
connected with the ascent and descent of Moses from the Mount, §5 
Christianity looked for similar motivations; thus the two days were 
associated with the Passion, viz. Wednesday with the betrayal by 
Judas and Friday with the crucifixion. 8* Here we have clear evidence 
of a parallel development in both religions. It shows how polemics 
loom in the background of the rationalisation of religious practices. §7 


*8Tbid. 

Tt is difficult to agree with LIEBERMAN (Greek in Jew. Pal., p. 105) who 
accepts Lauterbach’s views that the custom of putting ashes upon the head of the 
bridegroom (Bab, B. 60b) originated in Babylonian magical superstition and was 
meant for the purpose of averting demons. It rather seems likely that this custom 
is part of a rite of atonement since the Talmudhim connect the idea of atonement 
with the bridegroom (B. Yeb. 63b; Jer. Bik. III: 3; 65, end). This motif was com- 
bined with the mourning rites of bridegrooms related to the destruction of Jeru- 
salem and other catastrophies (Sotah IX: 17; cf. also Soferim XIX: 12). 

°°Ta‘an. II: 9. G. ALON, Tarbis IV, p. 285 connects it with assembly and 
market days on which also the public reading from the Torah took place. 

®1Cf. BiicHLER, Studies in Sin and A tonement, 1928, p. 446. 

C *Ta‘an. IV:2. Even if this passage is nota Mishnah (cf. RABBINOVICZ, Digdugey 
Soferim, p. 160) it must be of early origin, as it i. confirmed by all other sources 
(B. Ta‘an. 27b; J. Ta‘an. 68b; Soferim XVII: 5; Lam. R. 54 oni: 15); etc. 

88Cf. Luke xviii: 11-12; B. Ta‘an. 12a. 

*4Didache VIII: 1. Despite the fact that these fasts are mentioned by the 
Shepherd of Hermas (Sim. v: 1, 2,) and others (cf. A. DoLp, “Das Donaueschin- 
ger Comesfragment” etc., Jarbuch fiir Liturgiewissenschaft, VI, 1926, p. 26), they 
were not unanimously accepted. There were those who opposed fasting in general 
(Epiphanius, Haeres. XXVI: 5) and there were contradict dry customs (ibid. XLII:3; 
LXXV: 3). Even Augustine reports that there were disagreements about the 


in pagan terminology. (Strom. VII: 12). For him Wednesday is the day of 
merchants (Mercury) and Friday of lovers (Venus). He who fasts on these days 


“learns thereupon to fast through his whole life from covetousness and volup- 
tuousness’’, 
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In order to conclude this discussion of the public fast one is obliged 
to re-examine its observance in the later amoraic period. The sugges- 
tion that the public fast for rainfall was discontinued in Babylonia 
because the bulk of the Jewish inhabitants were not agriculturalists 
(and hence not interested in rain) is totally unfounded. At least a 
considerable percentage of Jews in Babylonia were agriculturalists. °° 
Moreover, the sources prove that fasting for rain was practised. °® As 
late as the second half of the fourth century public fasts were still 
decreed by Rabha®®’ and R. Papa.®! The many cases of public fasts 
mentioned ®? prove that the ancient tradition still prevailed. It must, 
however, be admitted that during the amoraic period the practice 
of public fasting was less strictly observed. Samuel’s utterance, °* 
‘There are no public fasts in Babylonia except Tish‘ah be-’abh”’ which 
must not be taken literally, intended to modify the strictness of the 
fasts®4 and to limit their number.®* Rabha proclaimed that there 
should be no fast on a cloudy day. °*® The reason stated does not seem 
to be genuine but rather betrays a general trend. This tendency 
towards lenience is evident also from the Palestinian Talmud®? and 
may be regarded as a general feature of the amoraic period. Since 
we lack explicit sources it would be far-fetched to conclude that this 
attitude towards the public fast was merely a result of Christian- 
Jewish polemics. However, these polemics certainly left their mark 
on the fasting practices of the period concerned as happened also in 


88Cf, J, NEwMmAN, The Agricultural Life of the Jews in Babylonia, London, 
1932, p. 33. 

8 9Tbid., pp. 19-20. 

90Ty‘an. 24a-b. One case happened in Hagronia (near Nehardea) and the 
other, although no place is mentioned, can be safely assumed also to have oc- 
curred in Babylonia since Rabha was never in Palestine (he appears only once in 
the Jer. Tal., viz. Besah I: 3). 

°1Ta‘an. 26a. 

92Cf, Bab. Ta‘an. 24a-b; J. Ta‘an.1V:4, 66d; B. Keth. 104a; Gen. R.xxxi: 13, etc. 

98Pes. 54b; Ta‘an. 12b. The variant in Ta‘an. 11b (R. Jeremiah b. ’Abba) 
was taken from a marginal addition (cf. Digduge Soferim, p. 30a). 

94Cf, Maimonides, Hilekhoth Ta‘aniyyoth Il: 11. 

°5This tendency is evident from the controversy about the historical fasts 
(Rosh. Hash. 18b). It seems that principally the fasts for rain were limited, whilst 
fasts in cases of disasters other than droughts were limited in peace time only. Cf. 
Ta‘an. 14a; Meg. 16a. We hear of cases of one community fasting for another 
which was being persecuted (Gen. R. Ixxvi: 3; Yalq. Shim. I: 210). 

96 Ber, 32b. 

97 Jer, Ta‘an. Il: 1, 65a-b. The non-participation of the Patriarch is not a 
valid reason (in the second case it is not even mentioned at all) but more in the 
nature of an excuse. The tradition of R. Aha in the name of Rabh: “There is no 
fast in our days”, is identical with the Babylonian tradition in the name of 
Samuel. 
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related fields (as shown by Urbach®8). 

One more aspect of fasting remains to be examined, namely the one 
connected with dreams and visions. In the Bible, at least according to 
the interpretation of the Rabbis, there is no relationship whatever 
between fasting and visions or dreams.®® The Apocrypha present a 
different picture. While Ben Sira strongly opposes the belief in 
dreams, °° other pseudepigraphic and apocalyptic books !°! contain 
a whole series of visions and dreams caused by fasting. One has, 
however, to consider the fact that these books have probably a 
sectarian background, whilst Ben Sira is closer to the pharisaic trend 
and is quoted by the Rabbis. }°? 

The link between fasting (or asceticism in general) and vision is 
characteristic of the sectarians. Of the Therapeutae!° we know that 
their ascetic life which included excessive fasting was aimed (among 
other motives) at obtaining visions.1°4 One should be careful not 
to draw hasty conclusions from a comparison of this movement with 
certain phenomena in early and late Judaism which would distort the 
true picture of historical development.1°42 The fact that fasting 
occupied an important place in the later Merkabhah mysticism 1°5 
does not necessarily indicate ancient origin. Even if it could be proved 
that the Hekhaloth literature dates back to thecircle of R. Yohanan b. 
Zakkai, these doctrines “were kept alive in small esoteric circles” only 
and did not become thereby the common heritage of the tannaitic 

**Loc. cit. Important for our purposes is the motive of fasting as a substitute 
for sacrifices (Ber. 17a; Shoher Tobh, ed. Buber p.105b, on Ps. xxv: 3) which is 
obviously aimed at the Christian allegation that without the Temple there can 
be no forgiveness for the Jews. Of similar origin is the comparison of charity to 
fasting (Ber. 6b; Sanh. 35a; Ber. 32b.) 

®°Cf. above, note 11. 

10°Ben Sira xxxiv: 1-7. 

°1Cf. IV Ezra iii: 13, 20; iv: 35; x: 50; xi: 1; Apoc. of Abraham 9 (ed. G. H. 
Box 45); Syr. Barukh ix: 2; x: LSEXK 5-6: 

_1°2 Cf. S. SCHECHTER, “The Quotations from Ecclesiasticus in Rabbinic 
Literature”, JOR III (1891), p. 682 ff. 
102 PuiLo, De vita contemplativa, 34. 

*°4 Cf. J. HEINEMANN, “Die Sektenfrommigkeit der Therapeuten”, MGWJ, 


LXXVIII (1934), p. 107 ff. The three motives of asceticism are summed up as 
follows: (1) to exceed general piety; (2) to strengthen prayers; and (3) to obtain 
visions. 

ree HEINEMANN, loc. cit., placed the Therapeutae in a line of development 
with Daniel, the Pseudepigrapha, the Talmud and Merkabhah mysticism. His 
evidence from the Talmud (p. 108) is hardly convincing. The solitary case of 
Ben ‘Azzai is not proof of a celibacy cult among the early yoredhey merkabhah. 
Neither can the teachings of the Therapeutae be shown to be identical with ma‘aseh 
bereshith and ma‘aseh merkabhah. 

*°° Cf. B. M. Lewin, ’Osar ha-Geonim, Hag. 14b and many references in the 
Hekhaloth: e.g. WERTHEIMER, Battey Midrashoth I, p. 134, JELLINEK, Beth Ha- 
Midrash Ill, p. 107; EISENSTEIN, ’Osar Midrashim I, 122a; 184b. 
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literature.1°® Furthermore, even if Philo’s portrayal of the Thera- 
peutae could be assumed to refer to historical reality (which in itself 
is doubtful) his description is coloured by his views on fasting!°’ 
and dreams!°8 which are far from those of the Rabbis. Philo’s des- 
criptions of the Essenes contain no reference to fasting or visions 
whilst Josephus’s do.!°° All Essenes mentioned by Josephus by name 
are described as prophets. 11° Although Josephus attributes prophecy 
also to himself,111 and although he belonged officially to the phari- 
saic trend, he fails to record such phenomena among the Pharisees in 
general. The supernatural gift of some early Tannaim for predicting 
the future or hearing the bath gol11* should not be confused with the 
technique of achieving visions through fasting'?* which at that 
period is found among the sectarians only. 

Early Christians like some other sects also held to the view that 
visions and prophecy are the results of fasting.114 In the Church of 
Antioch prophets are mentioned together with the teachers.**° Post- 
gospel writings likewise join prophecy with asceticism.1*® The exist- 
ence of Christian (or Jewish-Christian) prophets in the second century 
is attested by many sources. Celsus relates that in Phoenicia and 
Palestine, prophets are customary phenomena.*1” He mentions 
Christians who took the Sibyllines as true prophecies. 11® Whether or 
not these prophets put forward messianic claims is irrelevant to our 
problem. What matters is the fact that prophecy was a common 
occurence at the beginning of Christianity. 11® Admittedly, there is no 
explicit evidence that these prophets used fasts or similar techniques. 


106 Cf, G, SCHOLEM, Major Trends in Jewish Mysticism, pp. 40-43. 

107 He favours ascetism in general because of his opinion about the dualism 
of body and soul. : 

108 His tripartite work “On Dreams” (the first part of which is lost) assets 
that most dreams are prophetic. According to K. REINHART, Poseidonius, 
pp. 457-9, Philo’s classification of the three types of dreams, i.e. from the gods, 
from demons and from the activity of the soul derives from the older Stoa. 

109 Bellum Il, 8, §§ 2-13 (on fasting see § 5 end and on visions § 12). 

110 Cf. BE, E. UrBACH, “When did Prophecy cease?”’, Tarbis, 17 (1946) p. 3 ff. 

111 Bellum, Il, 8, § 3. This is attested also by Dion Cassius (Lib. LXVI, 1) 
and Tacitus (Hist. V, 13). ; 4,38 , 

112 Bg, R. Johanan b. Zakkai (Yoma 39b; Git. 56b). The list of his virtues in 
Suk. 28a does not mention fasting. As for bath gol cf. Tos. Sotah XIil, 2-6, 
Zuckermandel pp. 318-19. 

118 Cf, notes 144 and 145 below. 

114 Tyke iii: 38; Acts xi: 30. 

115 Acts xiii: 1. 

116 Didache xi: 8. 

117 ORIGEN, Contra Celsum, VU, 3, 8. 


ENE, Chl 
Continued at foot of next page 
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But taking into consideration the testimony of the Shepherd of 
Hermas**° and the sources mentioned earlier on, 11 it may be safely 
assumed that all these prophets owed their inspiration to fasting. 
Similar was the system of Montanism which influenced the whole 
Near East about the turn of the second century. !2? Tertullian shows 
in a number of references how strong was the motive of fasting in 
those circles.1?3 Taking Daniel as an example, 124 Tertullian finds a 
loophole for introducing the pagan practice of compelling vision by 
fasting into Christianity. Almost two hundred years later we still hear 
echoes of this thought from John of Antioch. 125 For our purpose it 
is important to realise that pagan customs of fasting connected with 
the incubatio (éyxoiunots)1?® and the expectation of visions invaded 
the neighbouring religions. This will help us to understand the back- 
ground of the views held in the Talmud. 

Before examining the talmudical sources, Gnosticism must also be 
briefly reviewed. Prophecy was common to almost all the gnostic 
schools. Gnostic prophets were branded as “false prophets” through- 
out the polemics of the Church, e.g. in the Didache, the Epistle of 
Barnabas and the Apostolic Constitutions.12” Although asceticism 
and libertinism were equally powerful within thé gnostic trends, it is 


So Watoyn Gl il, WR IN 2 il, 

121 Cf, notes 114, 116. 

7 oy G. N. Bonwetscu, Die Geschichte des Montanismus, Erlangen, 1881, 
ak, OS PAE 

*2° De anima 48, 3, ed. WASZINK, p. 66; De ieiunio, 12, ed. REIFFERSCHIED 
and Wissow, p. 290: ‘“‘Revelation must be extorted from God by xerophagies’’. 

124 De ieiunio, 7, ed. R. and W. p. 283; 9, p. 284 (“attract the ears of God”). 
De anima 48, 3, (ed. WaszINK p. 67): “Sobriety then will not have the effect of 
neutralising the ecstasy but of recommending the ecstasy to God so that it might 
take place in God”’. 

LOL CHRYSOSTOMUS, De incomprensibili 3, 4. (Patrologia Graeca, MIGNE, 48, 
p. 722). Through fasting the soul of the prophet becomes more fitted to receive 
the Divine revelation, since it will be lighter and more spiritual. 

Bae & PAULY-Wissowa-KROLL, Realencyclopédie der classischen Altertums- 
wissenschaft 9.2 (1916), p. 1256 s.v. incubatio. 

727 Cf. H. WEINEL, “Propheten’ etc. in HEINNECKE’S Neutestamentliche 
Apokryphen, 2nd ed., p. 290 ff. x 


SAGE R. REITZENSTEIN, Poimandres (1904), p. 222; idem, Die hellenistischen 
Mysterienreligionen, (1927), where he proves (p. 316) that Celsus’ prophets were 
of the messianic type (with the password yw, “I am come”) and not Montanists. 
ERICH Fascuer, Prophetes (Giessen, 1927), p. 190 ff. points out that in the earliest 
Christian times prophets were very frequent in the Near East. His list includes 


Simon Magus, Marcus, Apollonius of Tyana, Alexander of Abonuteichus 
Paregrinus Proteus, etc. ‘ 
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hard to trace gnostic claims to prophecy as due to fasting. Of dreams 
Gnosticism gives a negative view. 128 

In the tannaitic literature there is no hint of fasting for the purpose 
of obtaining dreams. All the magical means which were used for 
compelling dreams (usually through the spirits of the dead) were con- 
sidered as darekhe ha-’Emori and prohibited.1?° If there were people 
who employed this type of magical practice, they must have belonged 
to the fringe of Jewish society. 13° The Talmud (Sanh.65b) records R. 
‘Aqiba’s attitude in this matter: “ ‘He who consulteth the dead’ (Deut. 
xviii: 11): this refers to one who starves himself and spends the night 
in acemetery in order that an unclean spirit may rest upon him. When 
R. ‘Aqiba reached this verse, he wept:1%1! If one who starves himself 
in order that an unclean spirit may rest upon him has his wish granted 
he who fasts in order that a pure spirit may rest upon him—how much 
more should his desire be fulfilled! But, alas, 1°? our sins have driven 
it away from us as it is written, ‘But your iniquities have separated 
between you and your God’ (Isa. lix: 2).”’ (Similarly in the name of R. 
‘Aqiba’s disciple, R. Eleazar).1%% Itis, therefore, evident that if there 
were some people in the tannaitic period who employed fasting or 
other techniques to come by dreams or visions, they did not belong 
to the orthodox school but rather to the sects in which all kinds of 
visions and prophecies were a common religious motive. 14 

Cemetery sorcery, i.e. the practice of obtaining visions from the 
spirits of the dead, was prohibited,+*® but on the other hand the 


128 The “Gospel of Truth” (The Jung Codex, ed. F. L. Cross, 1955, pp. 31, 
51) treats dreams with contempt: “Many vain illusions and absurd and empty 
fictions which tormented them as sleepers when a prey to nightmares.” ‘“‘And it 
is good for a man to return to himself and to wake up. Blessed be He who has 
opened the eyes of the blind.” 

129 Tos, Shab. VI, 7, ZUCKERMANDEL, p. 117, listing magical methods like 
kissing the coffin of the dead (or according to Yalqut Shim. I § 587, to sleep in it), 
turning one’s coat inside out or sitting on a broomstick. 

130 Origen (Contra Cel. IX 5) answers Celsus’ allegation that the Jews 
practised sorcery by pointing out that C. must have seen some ignorant people 
unfamiliar with the Law, whilst the majority, who were righteous, had no part 
in it. In early Christianity too these practices were prohibited (cf. Didache I, 4). 

131 An expression frequently applied to R. ‘Aqiba (cf. e.g. Qid. 81b; Nazir 23a). 

182Cf, Rasut ad loc. The interpretation of this passage in the positive sense 
in ABRAHAMS, Studies, I, p. 124 is mistaken. 

183 Sifre Deut. § 173 (FRIEDMANN, p. 107b). ; 

134 Cf. the “false prophecies” against which the Dead Sea Sect polemises 
(Thanksgiving Scroll, plate 4, line 16; Zadokite Documents, plate 6, line 1). If 
we accept Strabo’s testimony (Geog. XII, 35) as authentic (and not a mere 
analogy to Greek practices), the “dreamers” who used to sleep in the Temple in 
Jerusalem for the purpose of visions must have belonged to the same category. 


Continued at foot of next page 
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belief in the possibility of communicating with these spirits and re- 
ceiving from them visions was universally held.13°® This belief pre- 
vailed also in the amoraic period!” and despite the fact that the 
prohibition of magical practices remained as strict as before1?® the 
practice of conversing with the spirit of the dead (without employing 
magic) is attested. 13° It is not surprising that a later Midrash ?!?° tells 
of one of R. Simeon b. Yohai’s disciples (who forgot his studies) 
that he had a vision of his teacher after crying in the cemetery and 
falling asleep there. From here it is only one step to interpreting R. 
‘Aqiba’s words quoted earlier on in a sense exactly opposite to their 
original meaning, and to attribute to him conversation with a dead 
spirit after previous fasting. 141 

Before elaborating on the development of fa8ting for dreams, one 
has to examine the attitude towards dreams in general. The Rabbis 
did not regard dreams as Divine prophecies. !4? The claims made out 
in their non-Jewish surroundings may have caused them to deny 
this.14 Prophecy belonged to the past, and could not be achieved 
through piety. This categorical denial did not exclude the occasional 
bestowal of Divine messages for special purposes through Ruah ha- 
Qodhesh and bath gol. We are not concerned here with these miracu- 


*°° The story about a pious man who slept occasionally in a cemetery (because 
of some dispute with his wife) and listened to the conversations of the spirits 
(Abhoth R. Nathan, Version a, ch. 3, ed. SCHECHTER, p. 16) is of very ancient 
origin. Schechter (in the introduction) is of the opinion that this is the source of 
the Baraitha in Ber. 18b. The manuscripts of the Talmud read we-ha tanya 
(cf. RABBINOVICZ, Digdugey Soferim, Ber. 43b) which indicates a tannaitic source. 

187 Shab. 152b; Bab. B. 58b; etc. 

138 Sanh. 65b; Ker. 3b. 

*° Samuel and Ze‘iri are mentioned in Ber. 18b and Rabh in Bab. Mes 107b. 
In the following generation Rabh Qattina denounces the practice as a fraud and 
the messages received from the spirits as lies, but the Talmud (Ber. 59a) explains 
his utterance as a mere device to prevent the public from following these 
practices. 

12 Fock, Rx: 10) 

ke a IO! Vitry § 144, ed. Mekisey Nirdamim, p. 112, cf. ibid. note 7 for the 
parallels. 

te The Baraitha of R. Phineas b. Yair (Sotah IX, 15; ‘Ab.Z. 20b; Sheq. 3, etc.) 
does not imply that practice of asceticism achieves Divine revelations. 

+49 Cf. E. E. Ursacu, Tarbis, XVII, (1946), p. 5 ff. 


135 Cf. note 129, A tradition in the name of R. Simeon b. Yohai (Nid. 17a) 
enumerates five things which are punishable by death. One of these is sleeping in 
a cemetery in order to obtain an “unclean spirit”. The reason given there is the 
danger incurred: the unclean spirits may do one harm. Sleeping in cemeteries 
was considered one of the signs of insanity (Jer. Terum. I, 1, 40b; B. Hag. 3b). 
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lous phenomena!‘4 which were considered superior to dreams. By 
contrast with the miraculous character of Ruah ha-Qodhesh and bath 
gol, dreams were regarded as of a natural order even if they foretold 
the future.!45 This may also explain the paradoxical fact that the 
Rabbis whilst combatting foreign influence with regard to belief in 
prophecy were ready to compromise with popular beliefs concerning 
dreams. Fasting for obtaining dreams appears towards the end of the 
third century,!4° at which time the danger of visionary heresies had 
already subsided. 

Dream interpretation dates back to the Bible and was practised 
continuously from then onwards. This subject, however, is beyond 
the scope of our research save for two aspects which may have some 
bearing on our problem. Firstly, the fact that dream interpretation in 
the Talmud is similar to that of the Graeco-Roman environment **’ 
may suggest that similar influences existed also in relation to fasting 
for dreams. Secondly, the Rabbis’ evaluation of dreams underwent a 
certain development. While in the tannaitic period dreams were 
treated with contempt, !48 and during the first generations of Amor- 
aim with scepticism, !4® the fourth generation of Amoraim took them 
rather seriously.15° “‘And I will surely hide my face in that day’ 
(Deut. xxxi: 18)—Rabha said: Nevertheless, the Holy One, blessed be 
He, said: ‘J will speak with him in a dream’”.*°* Rabha no longer 
doubts the validity of dreams and declares that it is through them that 
Divine inspiration may be granted to the pious at times when 
prophecy has ceased. The theme is further expounded by a Palestinian 


144 Cf, on Ruah ha-Qodesh, 1. HEINEMANN, MGW, LXVI (1922), p. 169 ff; 
H. Parzen, JOR, XX (1929-30), p. 53 ff.; A. MARMORSTEIN, ARW, XXVIII 
(1930), p. 280 ff.; on bath gol, MARMORSTEIN, loc. cit., p. 297 ff; ABBor, From 
Letter to Spirit, Book Il and Appendix IV; E. E. Ursacn’s Appendix to his 
article in Tarbis, XVIII (1947), pp. 23-27. 

145 The same opinion was held by Philo (cf. note 108) and most probably 
by the whole Greek and Roman East. 

146 Cases like R. Sadoq’s (Git. 56a; Lam. R. I, 5, § 31) are not to be confused 
with fasting for dreams. Cf. E. E. URBACH, Tarbiz, XVII, p. 7. 

147 Cf. A, KRISTIANPOLER, “Traum und Traumdeutung”’, Monumenta Talmudica 
IV, 2, p. 2 ff. The Hellenistic background of dream-interpretation is excellently 
dealt with by S. LIEBERMAN, Hellenism in Jewish Palestine, p. 70 ff. 

148 Cf, Git. 52a; Hor. 13b; Tos. Ma‘as. Sh. V, 9. ZUCKERMANDEL, p. 95 
(Sanh. 30a). 

149 Cf. Ber. 55a-b; Jer. Ma‘as. Sh. IV, 9, 55c. The whole attitude is expressed 
by the tag ““Dreams are a sixtieth part of prophecy”’. 

150 Already R. Ze‘ira (third generation) attaches importance to dreams (Ber. 
14b, 55b); he also decided on his immigration to the Holy Land through a 
dream. 

151 Hag. 5b. For the correctness of the reading Rabha (instead of Rabbah) 
cf. Ber, 55b. 
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contemporary of his.152 “R. Zechariah said . . . like in the sleep of 
the night when a man lies down and sleeps, and his spirit wanders 
over all the earth, and tells him in dream whatever happens, as it is 
said ‘In dream, in a vision of the night . . . then he openeth the ears of 
men’ (Job xxxiii: 15-16), so in the case of the dead their spirits wander 
over all the earth, and tell them all things that happened in the world, 
etc. ...” Rabha holds that true dreams are conveyed by angels, whilst 
false dreams come from demons.15? This differentiation seems to 
betray foreign influence. : 

There was also a development within Judaism itself which pre- 
pared the way for the acceptance of fasting for dreams. According to 
tannaitic tradition,1°4 one who fasts on the Sabbath will have his 
sentence annulled. All commentators!5® explain that the reference 
here is to ta‘anith halom (fasting for the annulment of bad dreams) 
since no other fast is permissible on the Sabbath. In any case, it is 
certain that in the first amoraic generation the ta‘anith halom is 
already explicitly mentioned. 1°* It seems, however, that the practice 
of annulling bad dreams by fasting was not universally accepted 157 
and only gradually gained ground.158 Once fasting in connection 
with dreams was established as a practice, the door was opened to 
adopting from the environment the montanic type of fasting. The 
only problem to be examined is when this type of fasting for the sake 
of dreams or the appearance of Elijah became common. 


152 Piregey R. Eliezer, XXXIV. 

LOGY 31g Tsp oy 

+4 Ber. 31b. Our reading attributes it to R. Jose b. Zimra, but a variant 
reading dates it back to R. Johanan b. Zakkai (cf. RaBBINOVICZ, Digdugey 
Soferim, p. 83b). 

*°® Starting from Hai Gaon down to Shelomoh b. Adreth (cf. BuBEr, Midrash 
Tehillim, Introduction, p. 35b). e.g. Pirqoy ben Baboi: ‘Why is it permitted to 
fast a ta’anith halom on the Sabbath? Because if a man sees (in his dream) that 
a sentence has been pronounced concerning him, and he is afraid, it is permissible, 
for the sake of averting a danger to life (evena doubtful one), to break the Sabbath.” 
Cf. J. N. Epstein, “Sur les chapitres de ben Baboi”, REJ, LXXV (1922), p. 182 ff. 

OW In the name of Rabh: naqya> wes aysn5 neayn np @Shab. 11a; Tanhuma 
Bereshith 2). The first part of this expression could easily be misunderstood as 
“fasting is good for causing dreams”. Another saying of Rabh’s (Ber. 55a) 
ab DIT... OMT DD MY AWS could also be misunderstood in the same way. 

ESSN CC) ..R: Vv: 6 mentions three other cures against bad dreams (repentance, 
prayer and charity). Only Rabh Huna (Gen. R. xlii: 12, and parallels) adds fasting. 
A late Midrash (WERTHEIMER, Batte Midr. I, p. 235) quoting R. Huna omits 
the mention of fasting. 

+°8 There is, however, no proof that if ‘the Talmud has no objection to 
fasting after dreams” that this should apply also to fasting before dreams (cf. 
HEINEMANN, MGW J, LXXVIII, 1934, p. 108). 
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R. Eliezer b. Hyrkanus is the first to whom such fasting is attribu- 
ted. 159 A critical examination of the text indicates, however, that the 
motive of fasting in connection with the appearance of Elijah is a 
later development.!*° The alleged appearance of Elijah is widely 
attested, 1®1 but it is not connected with fasting. 1°? 

At the beginning of the amoraic period the position is substan- 
tially unchanged. Elijah is said to have appeared on several occasions 
to R. Joshua b. Levi, 1** who already in his lifetime had the reputa- 
tion of a miracle-worker1!®4 and was said to have had conversations 
with the Angel of Death. !®* It is no wonder then that later midrashim 
give him much attention. In one place it is said that after fasting 
Elijah appeared to him a second time,**® but looking at the story 
carefully one realises that this is not a case of fasting for the sake of 
visions. Elijah appears only to the pious, and when they commit a 
wrong he does not appear again.1*’ Here fasting is intended as an 
expression of piety rather than as a means of producing visions. This 
story as well as the one of Rabh ‘Anan*°*serves to demonstrate that 
only a perfect Hasidh who remains immaculate may have the vision of 
the prophet Elijah. Fasting has here only a secondary significance as 
a token of penitence by which to re-establish one’s piety. 

There are several cases of fasting for the purpose of communication 
with the spirit of R. Hiyya.!®® The first mentioned is that of Resh 
Laqish who fasted “three hundred fasts” without, however, achieving 
his purpose.17° This legend+7+ seems to be a development from the 
story that Resh Laqish, when marking the graves of the Sages, could 


159 Piregey R. Eli‘ezer, I. 

160 Schechter already pointed out that the source is "Ab. R. N., version a, 
ch. 6 (p. 30), where there is no mention of fasting or of Elijah. In recension b, 
ch. 13, which is of later origin, we read ‘‘He was distressed for three weeks until 
Elijah appeared to him”. Piregey R. Eli‘ezer understood the term “distressed” 
(mista‘er) as referring to fasting. 

161 Jer, Ter. I, 6, 40d (Bab. Mes. 114a); Bab. B. 7b; Ket. 61a; etc. 

162 Some of the sources, e.g. Bab. Mes. 85b, might have been misunderstood 
because the appearance of Elijah occurs in a context where fasting is mentioned. 

163 Jer, Demai Il, 1, 22c; Jer. Ter. VIII 10, 46b (Jer. Sheb. 1X, 31a); Mak. 
lla; Pes. de R. Kahana (ed. BuBER, P. 136a); Pes. Rab. (ed. FRIEDMANN 148b); etc. 

164 Cf, Jer. Ta‘an. Ul 4, 66c. 

165 Cf, e.g. Ber. 5la. 

166 Jor, Ter, VIII 10, 46b; Gen.R. xciv: 6. 

167 Cf. e.g. Ket. 61a; Bab.B. 7b. 

168 Ket, 105b-106a. 

169 Cf, Bab. Mes. 85b. 5 

170 Jer, Kil. IX 4, 32b (Jer. Ket. 1, 3, 35a). In Eccl.R. ix: 10, a later addition 
asserts that he saw him in a vision after additional fasts. 

171 The number of fasts indicates the legendary character of the story. 
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not find the grave of R. Hiyya.!72 R. Assi is also said to have fasted 
for the same purpose.!7* The stories of these Sages were often em- 
bellished with legendary features, and it is possible that in the fourth 
generation of Amoraim (about the middle of the fourth century) they 
were understood as precedents of fasting for dreams and visions. At 
that late period prophetic claims were no longer regarded as danger- 
ous, and the Rabbis could allow the practice of fasting for such 
purposes. 

In contrast to R. ‘Agiba’s opinion which denies the possibility of 
visions as a result of fasting, Rabha17*4 states that this and other 
miracles are possible. Thus in the two centuries between R. ‘Aqiba 
and Rabha the attitude of the Rabbis completely changed. Rabha goes 
even to the extreme of allowing this practice to the ordinary publict75 
whereas in the past it was conceded to outstandingly pious individuals 
only. The esoteric nature of this practice was, however, not totally 
abandoned, and even in later literature fasting for the purpose of 
visions remains associated with outstanding individuals. 17° 


Manchester S. Lowy 


172 Bab. Mes. 85b. 

*78 Jer, Kil. IX 4, 32b (Ket. I, 3, 35a); Eccl.R. ix: 10. Both Jer. texts are 
corrupt in the crucial passages. Eccl.R. has the correct text: m7 pans Son 
‘uy P31. This is attested by the anonymous story of a scholar (Bab. Mes. 85b) 
which is the Babylonian version of the same case. 

174 Sanh. 85b. 

175 Ta‘an. 24a. The variant reading ‘‘Rabh”’ is unlikely to be correct. The 
story speaks of one who was only a visitor (iggela‘) in Hagronia. Both Rabh (who 
lived in Sura or Harta de-’argiz) and Rabha (who lived in Mahoza) could possibly 
have visited the place on occasion. But it should be noted that R. Eleazar 
of Hagronia quotes tradition in Rabha’s name (‘Erub. 63a; cf. RABBINOVICZ: 
Diqdugey Soferim, Ta‘an. p. 73a). 

*7° E.g. R. Ishmael in the Hekhaloth (JELLINEK: Beth ha-Midrash, III, Intro- 
duction, p. XLVID, R. Joshua b. Levi (ibid. V, p. 133), a pious and humble 
scholar (ibid., p. 137); etc. 
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‘HE PURPOSE of this note is to gain a clear picture of Philo’s 
concept of time (and, to a certain extent, of his view of the 
universe), starting from De opificio mundi 26°: 

‘‘ Then he says that ‘ in the beginning God made the heaven and 
the earth’, taking ‘ beginning’ not, as some think, in a chrono- 
logical sense, for time there was not before there was a world. 
Time began either simultaneously with the world or after it. For 
since time is a measured space determined by the world’s move- 
ment, and since movement could not be prior to the object 
moving, but must of necessity arise either after it or simultaneously 
with it, it follows of necessity that time also is either coeval with 
or later born than the world. To venture to affirm that it is elder 
born would be to do violence to philosophic sense.” 

It clearly is Philo’s aim, in this paragraph, to exclude the possibility 
of a creation within time. In this he is in strict accordance with 
Plato; but he makes his point by means of the Stoic definition of 
time: Philo’s formula is to be found in Stoicorum Veterum 
Fragmenta, ii, no. 509: 


‘O 8& Xpvourmos xpdvov elvar Kwijcews didoTypa, kal? 6 mote 
Néyerar pérpov taxouvs te Kal Bpadvrntos. ) TO mapaxoAovbobv 
dudornpa TH TOO Kéopov KWHoEL, Kal KaTa pLev TOV XpOvoV Kwetabat 
re Exacta Kal efvar et pt) dpa Sitt0s A€yeTar 6 xpdvos, Kabamep ... 
76 kevov . . . "Damep Se 76 Kevov Trav daeipov elvat mavTn, Kal TOV 
ypdvov mavta azepov elvar ed’ éxdrepa. Kal yap TOV mapeAnAvidra 
Kal Tov péAAovTa arreipov elvan. . . 

“‘ Chrysippus says that time is a distance of movement, accord- 
ing to which speed and slowness are measured.? Or, that time 
is the distance which accompanies the movement of the world, 
and everything moves and exists according to time. Or else, 
time has a double meaning, like . . . the void. . . : just as every 
void is unlimited on every side, so is the whole time to both; for 
past and future are unlimited, too.” 

This “ double meaning ” of time would appear to be (a) a general 


measure of every movement, and (b) a specific moment, the “‘ now”, 
the only sort of time which may be said to exist in reality. This 
latter sort of time can only be grasped in relation to a ** before ” 
and an “ after ”’. 


1 This and the following translations from Philo are based on the Loeb 
edition, but occasionally slightly altered. 

2Cf. Zeno’s definition, Stoicorum Veterum Fragmenta, ii no. 510: axdons 
dmAds kwhoews Sidornua, “* a Measured space determined by any movement.” 
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It is clear that this definition, especially in Zeno’s more general 
formulation, is very near to Aristotle’s, Physics, iv, 219 b 1, 220 a 24: 
‘time is a numerical measure of a movement in relation to the 
‘before’ and the ‘ after’”’.* If we assume (as, I think, we may, 
when considering Old Stoic cosmology in general) that time exists 
not only in the ordered universe (diakosmésis) but also in the state 
of conflagration (ekpyrdsis), it stands to reason that the Stoics may 
well have asserted a creation within time. That our assumption is 
correct is shown by Philo, De aeternitate mundi 54 (quoted also by 
Arnim, Stoicorum Veterum Fragmenta, ii, no. 509): 

‘ Possibly some argumentative Stoic quibbler will say that time 
is explained as the measurement of the movement not only of 
the world of the present cosmic order, but of that postulated at 
the conflagration.” 

Compare also ibid. § 4: 

“The third sense of the word kosmos, which is approved 
by the Stoics, is something existing continuously to and through 
the general conflagration, a substance (ousia) either reduced or 
not reduced to order, and time, they say, is what measures its 
movement.” 4 
It would appear, therefore, that the “‘some” under attack in 

Philo’s De opificio mundi 26 are the Stoics themselves. As for 
Aristotle, whose definition of time was used by the Stoics, Zeller is 
certainly right in pointing out® that the concept of a cycle of world- 
creation and world-destruction would not have been incompatible 
with his notion of time. It is on other grounds that he rejects the 
idea of world-creation altogether. 

The literal explanation of the biblical account of the creation 
(which might imply the concept of creation within time) is rejected 
by Philo in the Legum allegoria i 2 and i 19-20. Philo’s argument in 
the former passage is quite clear: A “ system ” (systéma) of days 


* On the influence of Aristotle (and Plato) on Chrysippus see E. BREHIER, 
Chrysippe et l’Ancien Stoicisme, Paris, 1951, pp. 144 ff. To what extent the 
Stoics made use of Plato’s Timaeus is shown by BrEHIER, ibid., p. 148. 

“It may be, however, that Philo goes farther than the Stoics in his assertion 
that the notion of kosmos also applies to the ekpyrosis; in fact, I have not found 
it expressly in any other source. Moreover, it should be borne in mind that the 
De aeternitate mundi is a polemical treatise. But I think that Philo’s view is 
quite consistent with Stoic cosmology (even if the Stoics themselves would not 
have liked going as far as that) and am therefore inclined to follow Coxson, 
Loeb edition, vol. ix, rather than BERNAYS, Abhandlungen der K6niglichen 
Akademie der Wissenschaften zu Berlin, 1882, p. 62b (cf. ibid., pp. 9 ff. and 53; 
ZELLER (see next note), iii 14, p. 150 n. 1) 

___ °In his discussion of Aristotle’s concept of time, Philosophie der Griechen, 
li: 2°, pp. 398 ff. and 431 ff., especially 432 and n. 6. 
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and nights depends on the movements of the sun which, in turn, is 
a part of heaven and therefore a part of the world. Hence the Stoic 
definition of time in a slightly different formulation: “ time was 
formed by means of the world” (dia kosmou synesté chronos), 
which is linked with the Aristotelian view that the movement of the 
heaven indicates the nature of time. This passage in Philo, thus, 
suggests that here again Philo polemizes against the Stoics, attack- 
ing them on their own ground. 

I should like to add here another passage to the same effect, but 
interesting for its formulation, namely Quod deus immutabilis sit 
31-32: 

‘“‘ But God is the maker (démiourgos) of time also, for He is the 
father of time’s father, and the father of time is the world, and 
He has shown the movements of the one to be the source of the 
generation of the other. Thus time stands to God in the relation 
of a grandson. For this universe, since we perceive it by our 
senses, is the younger son of God. To the elder son,® I mean 
the intelligible universe, He assigned the place of firstborn, 
and purposed that it should remain in His own keeping. So this 
younger son, the world of our senses, when set in motion, brought 
that entity we call time to the brightness of its rising. And thus 
with God there is no future, since He has made the boundaries 
of the ages subject to Himself. For God’s life is not a time, but 
eternity,’ which is the archetype and pattern of time;® and in 
eternity there is no past nor future, but only present existence.” 
In this passage, the relations between God, universe and time 

are described in terms of fatherhood. Three points seem to me to be 
of special importance here. Firstly, the assertion that time must be 
posterior to the sensible world. Secondly, the fact that the relation 
between the sensible universe and time is described by words which 
mean “to show, to make appear, to cause to shine”. (This is 
important in another context, viz. the question whether Philo 
thinks in terms of creatio ex nihilo or not.) Finally, as Colson has 
also pointed out, Plato’s Timaeus 37-38b is clearly behind Philo’s 
concept of eternity (aidn) as the pattern of time. 

Another reminiscence of Timaeus 37d occurs in Quis rerum 
divinarum heres sit 165: 


6 WENDLAND’S seclusion seems to be right, whilst COLSON’s emendation 
does not commend itself to me. : 

7 The assertion that God’s life is eternity is used as an argument against 
false gods in De virtutibus 65. 

8] think CoLson’s emendation is inevitable. Similarly De mutatione 
nominum 12. 
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“ Again, the three days before the sun’s creation are equal in 
number to the three which followed it, the whole six being divided 
by equality to express time and eternity. For God dedicated the 
three before the sun to eternity, and the three after it to time, 
which is a copy of eternity.” 

Here time is described as a copy of eternity, and their relation to 


each other is expressed (the term délosis ought perhaps not to be 
overstressed here) by the division of the “‘ whole six” (hexas). 
Colson’s suggestion ® that the passage may be taken to mean that 
the fourth day divided the first, second and third from the fifth, 
sixth and seventh is no doubt correct: see also De plantatione 117 ff., 
where the creation of the sun (and the other stars) on the fourth day 
is strongly emphasized. There, however, Philo deals with the im- 
portance of the number four, whilst the coritext of our passage 
(Quis rerum divinarum heres sit 165) is a disquisition on equality 
(isotes). This inconsistency (division by the fourth day—division 
by equality) can easily be explained by the coercion of the theme 
with which Philo has to deal in every particular passage.!° There is, 
therefore, no need for the textual alteration tentatively suggested 
by Colson. ; 

Let us come back to Legum allegoria i. In §.3 Philo sets out to 
explain the nature of the numbers 6 and 7 in the Pythagorean way. 11 
This is presupposed in §§ 19-20. Here the theme of creation is 
shifted to a higher level: the verse Gen. ii: 4 means the inscription 
and engraving of everything in the Divine Reason (Jogos), which 
latter is the principle underlying the coming-to-be (arché geneseos) 
of Mind and Sense-perception.13 This creative activity of the Divine 
(to theion) takes place in a realm totally inaccessible to human 
understanding and therefore also out of time. Whether Philo 
attacks the rabbinic doctrine of creation within time more or less 
expressis verbis, I cannot decide on the evidence I have collected 
so far. 


™ 
* Loeb edition, vol. iv, p. 570. 

a How far this coercion may go is shown, for example, by the passage De 
vita Mosis ii: 267, where the changing-over of elements (metabolé stoicheién) in 
the—slightly altered—order in which conflagration takes place is used by Philo 
for the description of diakosmésis. It is obvious that Philo had no other way of 
introducing the concept of metabolé stoicheion in this context. 

11 Cf. for example De opificio mundi 13 f. and RosBins, Arithmetic in Philo 
Judaeus, Classical Philology, 26 (1931) 345 ff. 
aie De opificio mundi 20. 
_*8 For “ mind=heaven ” in Chrysippus and Philo see E. BrEHIER, Les Idées 
Philosophiques et Religieuses de Philon d’ Alexandrie, Paris, 1950, p. 79 and note 4. 
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In order to complete the picture of Philo’s doctrine of time and 
creation, I wish to adduce one more passage from De opificio mundi. 
In § 29 Philo sets out to explain the creation as the creation of the 
intelligible universe in the first place, the first creatures being: 
incorporeal heaven, invisible earth, the ideas of air and void, and the 
incorporeal essences of water, life-breath and, finally, intelligible 
light. From § 30 onwards each of them is explained individually. 
In § 33 Philo deals with the antagonism of light and darkness (in 
terms somehow reminiscent of Empedocles), which made it necessary 
for God to place boundary-marks between them. §§ 34-35 read: 

s These barriers are evening and dawn. The latter, gently 
restraining the darkness, anticipates the sunrise with the glad 
tidings of its approach; while evening, supervening upon sunset, 
gives a gentle welcome to the oncoming mass of darkness. We 
must, however, place these, dawn and evening I mean, in the 
category of the incorporeal and intelligible: for there is in these 
nothing whatever patent to the senses, but they are simply models 
and measuring-rules and patterns and seals, all of these being 
incorporeal and serving for the creation of other bodies. When 
light had come into being, and darkness had moved out of its 
way and retired, and evening and dawn had been fixed as barriers 
in the intervals between them, as a necessary consequence a 
measure of time was forthwith brought about, which its Maker 
called Day, and not ‘ first’ day but * one », an expression due to 
the uniqueness of the intelligible world, and to its having therefore 
a natural kinship to the number * One’.” 

What Philo means to say here is that light and darkness are 
separated by dawn and evening, these latter also serving as measuring- 
rules for the change of light and darkness. Change, it will be 
remembered, is one of the two chief sorts of movement, and the 
measure of movement is time. Thus we have so far: incorporeal 
light, incorporeal darkness, separated by incorporeal boundary- 
marks, light and darkness alternating, and this change being marked 
and measured by incorporeal dawn and evening. All these being 
incorporeal, as Philo strongly emphasizes, the first unit of time 
must also be incorporeal and is therefore appropriately called 
‘“‘ day one”. The notion of pattern, seal, etc. implies, moreover, that 
there is something made after the said pattern, in our case the cor- 
poreal world, about which Philo speaks in the following paragraphs. 

In Quod deus immutabilis sit 31-32 the life of God is said to be 
eternity (aion), whilst the sensible universe, through its movements, 
makes time appear (it does not seem to create it). Between them the 
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intelligible universe is mentioned, but no relation to time or eternity 
is indicated. 

In Legum allegoria 1:2 the coming-to-be of time is more fully 
described: it depends on the movement of the sun which is a part of 
heaven and therefore of the sensible universe. 

Thus we have the following elements of the picture: The divine, 
eternal realm and the sensible universe to which time is ascribed in 
the sense that sensible time presupposes the activity of certain parts 
of the created universe. . 

In Legum allegoria i: 19-20 the most important of these parts, 
viz. heaven, is described as created in the intelligible realm, as 
Mind (nous), in no definite time. 

In De opificio mundi 32 ff., finally, we get the hotion of incorporeal 
time, as deduced from the motions of incorporeal light and darkness. 

If we connect these two passages with the notion of intelligible 
universe as mentioned in Quod deus immutabilis sit (as I think we 
may), the picture would seem to be complete: there are, in a vertical 
order, as it were: 

God, who has under His rule the boundaries of time, and whose 

life is eternity; : 

The intelligible universe, which contains the incorporeal heaven 

and the incorporeal stars and makes intelligible time appear; 

The sensible universe, which contains the corporeal heaven and 

the corporeal stars and makes corporeal time appear. 

As I have already mentioned, Philo’s concept of time as modelled 
on eternity (Quod deus immutabilis sit 32) clearly goes back to 
Plato’s Timaeus 37 f. According to this Platonic text the reason for 
the coming-to-be of time is the demiurge’s wish to make his world 
as much like its model—i.e. the “intelligible animal” to which 
Philo’s “ intelligible universe ” corresponds !4—as possible, just as 
the demiurge’s (or, in Philo, God’s) wish is responsible for the 
creation of the world. The intelligible universe (if I may translate 
Plato into Philonic terminology) being eternat and the sensible 
universe its image, time is fittingly considered to be the image of 
eternity. According to Plato as well as to Philo, day and night (or 
light and darkness) are parts of time and presuppose the existence of 
heaven. Philo too emphasizes the fact that there is no before and 
after (or past and future) with eternity. 


EN OE JAKOB Horovitz, Untersuchungen zu Platons und Philons Lehre von 
der Weltschépfung, Diss. Marburg, 1900. 
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It is easy to recognise in this passage from Plato the elements of 
Aristotle’s definition of time: The movements of the planets as its 
ideal measuring-rule; movement in general as the substratum, as it 
were, of time; the “ before”’ and the “‘ after” as the footholds for 
measuring in terms of time; and, finally, the emphasis on the 
distinction between eternity and time.1® 

Overlooking for the moment one point of difference between Plato 
and Philo, we may say that there is a direct line from Plato via 
Aristotle to the Stoics. Philo would seem to dispute merely one 
point in the Stoic doctrine, namely their theory of world-destruction 
and world-reconstruction within time, as incompatible with their 
concept of time to which he is prepared to subscribe. The point 
of difference between Plato and Philo hinted at is the following: 
Plato ascribes eternity to the model, or “intelligible animal”’, 
whilst Philo concedes to his “ intelligible universe” incorporeal, 
intelligible time. The reason for this difference seems to me to lie 
in the fact that Plato, throughout the Timaeus, is not concerned 
with God’s creation of the world but with the demiurge’s shaping 
of the sensible universe, Weltbildung, therefore, rather than Welt- 
schépfung. Although Philo, on the other hand, is often inclined (to 
say the least) to speak in similar terms, in the passages which I have 
quoted here he speaks of God’s creation. The intelligible universe, 
thus, is secondary in Philo’s system but primary in Plato’s. How- 
ever, we do find a passage in Philo, where this difference seems to be 
non-existent, viz. De mutatione nominum 267: 

‘“ And by other year he does not mean an interval of time which 
is measured by the revolutions of sun and moon, but something 
truly mysterious, strange and new, other than the realm of sight 
and sense, having its place in the realm of the incorporeal and 
intelligible, and to it belongs the model and archetype of time, 
eternity (aién). The word aeon signifies the life of the world of 
thought, as time is the life of the perceptible.” 

This would seem to correspond exactly with the passage quoted 
from the Timaeus. But I feel that we must not overstress this 
similarity: Philo is not at all interested, in this passage, in the true 
nature of time, and God does not come in at all in this respect. It 
is quite sufficient for Philo to emphasize that the Biblical passage 
concerned means to speak of “intelligible time, i.e. eternity”. 
The exact, and more complicated, relation between time and eternity 
is not his subject here. 

15 ARISTOTLE, Physics, 221 b 3; De coelo, 279 b 11. 
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What time in the spiritual realm looks like is explained in another 
passage, De fuga 57. Philo’s problem there is what “life” and 
“death”? mean. He is puzzled by the biblical idiom moth yumath, 
in the Greek translation “‘ by death to be put to death’. So he 
turns to a wise woman, Consideration, and learns from her that 
some people, indeed, are dead while alive, whereas others are alive 
while dead. She has some Scriptural proof-texts to quote. One of 
them is Deut. iv: 4. In § 57 Philo emphasizes the addition “ today ”’: 

““ Now ‘ today’ is the limitless age that never comes to an end; 
for periods of months and years, and of lengths of time generally, 
are notions of men arising from the high importance which they 
have attached to number. But the absolutely correct name for 

‘endless age’ (ain) is ‘today’. For the sun never changes, but 

is always the same, going now above, now below, the earth; and 

through it day and night, the measures of endless age, are 
distinguished.” 

That is to say: time (which involves, according to the Aristotelian 
definition, a before and an after, or yesterday and tomorrow) is only 
a human invention. It not only presupposes the existence and move- 
ment of the sun, but it is just set by convention (nomd) and not 
given by nature (physei). In the lunar world,‘on the other hand, 
there is no room for a yesterday and a tomorrow, but fora today—or, 
to use a more philosophical term, a “‘ now ” (nyn)—only. The fact 
that the sun passes above and below the earth does not matter at 
all—except for those who happen to live on earth. This “ now”, 
with which no before or after is connected, is called “ eternity ”’, 
and its place is the lunar world. In a passage, whose context need 
not concern us here, Legum allegoria iii: 25, the “today” is described 
as the measure of the whole age, and the “cycle of days ’’ as the 
measure of all time. 


Manchester S. LAUER 
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Dukus Horant—An Early Yiddish Poem 
From The Cairo Genizah 


OR some time it has been known that among the manuscripts 

which Dr. Solomon Schechter brought to England from the 
Cairo Genizah in 1896, and which now form the Taylor-Schechter 
collection in the University Library in Cambridge,! there are some 
early Yiddish texts. Professor Ernest-Henri Lévy of the University 
of Strasbourg saw the manuscript which contains the Dukus Horant, 
transcribed it, and prepared an edition. Unfortunately his papers 
were lost after his death in 1940, but he had given a transcript of the 
glossary of the stones of the High Priest’s breast plate to his friend 
D. S. Blondheim who published it in 1925.2 Professor Lévy also 
seems to have discussed the manuscript with his colleague Professor 
M. Ginsburger.* By 1949 Professor Jean Fourquet, a pupil of 
Lévy, had started work on the manuscript and some stanzas of his 
reconstructed text are contained in The Field of Yiddish Studies. * 
In the autumn of 1953 Dr. J. L. Teicher of the University of Cam- 
bridge showed the manuscript to Mr. L. Fuks, the librarian of the 
Rosenthaliana in Amsterdam, who decided to publish it.° Among 
the other fragments of the Taylor-Schechter collection are also some 
private letters written in Jerusalem during the sixteenth century ® 


1 Qn the history of the collection see P. E. KAHLE, The Cairo Geniza. The 
Schweich Lectures of the British Academy 1941, London, 1947. 

2 Tes parlers judéo-romans et la Vetus Latina, Paris, 1925, p. Ixxv ff. On 
E.-H. Lévy’s views see J. FourqueT, ‘“ Ernest-Henri Lévy (1867-1940),”” Pub- 
lications de la Faculté des Lettres de ’ Université de Strasbourg, fasc. 103, p.59-63; 
Cu. Grnincer, “ A Note on the Yiddish Horant ”’ in The Field of Yiddish Studies 
in Yiddish Language, Folklore and Literature, ed. U. Weinreich, New York, 1954, 
p. 275-77. 

3 cf, GININGER, p. 277. 

Dae ne 

51. Fuxs, The Oldest Known Literary Documents of Yiddish Literature 
(C. 1382), Leiden, 1957, 2 vols. The glaring inaccuracies in this edition are 
discussed in my review, JJS viii (1957), 246-49. They are also referred to by 
J. A. JorFe, “ Dating the origin of Yiddish dialects”, The Field of Yiddish 
Studies, p. 106 and by F. Norman, “ Early Yiddish Literature’, The Jewish 
Chronicle, 21st February, 1958. The manuscript is also the subject of the 
following articles: L. Fuxs, “ The Oldest Literary Work in Yiddish in a Manu- 
script of the Cambridge University Library ”, JJ'S iv (1953), 176-81; F. NORMAN, 
“ Remarks on the Yiddish Kudrun”, JJS v (1954), 85-86; L. Fuxs, “ On the 
Oldest Dated Works in Yiddish Literature”, The Field of Yiddish Studies, 
pp. 267-74; F. J. BERANEK, “ Neues zur jiddischen Gudrunhandschrift ”’, 
Mitteilungen aus dem Arbeitskreis fiir Jiddistik, 1956, pp. 49-52; L. FORSTER, 


“Ducus Horant,” GLL xi (1958), 276-85. 
Continued at foot of next page 
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which are of linguistic rather than of literary interest. But the manu- 
script T-S.K.227 which contains the earliest dateable Yiddish 
poems is obviously of outstanding importance for both Yiddish 
and German studies, and the student of German literature will be 
particularly interested in the Dukus Horant which closely resembles 
certain portions of the Middle High German Kudrun. It is as a 
germanist that I propose to approach this early Yiddish poem, but 
before one can usefully discuss the literary problems which are 
raised by the text, something must be said about the whole manu- 
script and the language it is written in. ® 

The manuscript which L. Fuks describes: in his edition® has 
miraculously survived, but it is in a very poor condition. Large 
parts are illegible, 1° and there is much damagé by worm and water. 
The beginning and the end are missing altogether but the gatherings 
can still be distinguished despite the splendid new binding. There 
are now forty-three pages. They are numbered in pencil, and this 
appears to have been done at the time of binding. The first gathering 
runs from pages 1-6, and it is clear that two leaves are missing at 
the beginning.‘1 The next gathering includes pages 7-14. Then 
there is a gap in the third gathering where page 14a and the corres- 
ponding page 20a are missing. Page 20a was presumably left blank 
like page 20. In the first three gatherings the poems all follow one 
another without a break so that the title of the Abraham story}? is 


’ For reasons of his own L. Fuks refers to it as C.Y. (Codex Yiddicus?). 
The University Library in Cambridge uses only the above pressmark. 

* At this point I would like to express my thanks to Dr. S. A. Birnbaum, 
the doyen of Yiddish studies, whose tolerant and generous advice helped me to 
avoid some of the most obvious pitfalls of the novice. My thanks are also due 
to my teacher, Professor F. Norman, who was always ready to discuss difficulties 
and with whose help it was possible to determine the gatherings of the 
manuscript. 

® Vol. I, xix f. 

*°It is hoped that a certain amount can be deciphered with the help of 
ultraviolet photographs. In the meantime the conclusions offered here must 
necessarily remain tentative. 

++ L. Fuxs (vol. I, xix), who did not trouble to count,the gatherings, believed 
that “‘ probably 5 leaves of the beginning are lost ” and based this on the Hebrew 
figures n> which appear in the outer margin of p. 23 (vol. I, 91). This figure, 
however, is unlikely to refer to the number of the page as there is no pagination 
in the manuscript nor does it seem to have been written by the same scribe. The 
are eos (or letters) is not clear. 

ol. I, 25. 


°* The manuscript was shown to me by Dr. J. L. Teicher to whom I am 
grateful for help and advice. 
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in the same line as the last word of Gan Eden.1* The end of the 
third gathering was left blank and the verso of page 20 used for a 
glossary of the stones of the High Priest’s breast plate. Pages 
21-28 are taken up by the fourth gathering. One leaf, 32a, is missing 
in the fifth gathering (pages 29-35).14 The sixth and last gathering 
extends from pages 36-43. In its present form the collectaneum 
thus consists of two sections: the first three gatherings contain 
those poems which are based on biblical or didactic material, then 
there is a break, and the rest of the manuscript preserves the unique 
version of the story of Dukus Horant. It is impossible to say what 
significance the break in the middle may have had, nor do we know 
whether further gatherings are missing at the beginning or the 
middle. Besides, it is quite possible that, in the original form, the 
manuscript may have started with the Dukus Horant and ended 
with the fable of the Lion (page 20a) so that no special significance 
would attach to the empty pages at the end. 

The date and place of composition are difficult to determine, for 
although the manuscript came to Cambridge from Cairo, it need not 
have been written there.1° The paper, which has no water mark, is 
probably of oriental origin, but the script is Ashkenazic cursive. It 
is probably fair to assume that the manuscript was written some- 
where in the Middle East where there was at that time an Ashkenazic 
community which would provide an audience for such poetry.® 
The date of the manuscript can be fixed a little more accurately. 
Palaeographically it seems to belong to the late fourteenth century. *” 
This estimate is confirmed by a date which occurs twice in the manu- 
script itself. On page 38 the 3rd day of Kislev (i.e. the 9th Novem- 
ber) 1382 and on page 40 the year 1382 alone occurs. It is of course 
possible that these dates were simply copied from an older manu- 
script, 18 but as 1382 fits in with the palaeographic dating, it seems 
safe to accept it. 


13 The Joseph poem starts at the top of a new page (vol. I, 34), but only 
because the story of Abraham ends at the bottom of the previous page. The 
same applies to the fable of the lion (vol. I, 37). 

14 The pencil pagination shows some hesitation here, for the figure 33 has 
been corrected. ' 

15 Fuxs’ far-fetched political interpretation of the fable (vol. I, xxiv) is 
merely an exercise in question-begging. 

16 —-H. Lévy thought the texts were “ rédactions faites de mémoire faites par 
des Juifs réfugiés de Souabe en Egypte” (FOURQUET, op. cit. p. 63). 

1? This is the view of Dr. S. A. BIRNBAUM. 

18 There is some evidence that our text may be copied from an older manu- 
script. See for example the mistake gn for gr (vol. I, 41, line 6). 
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Two scribes are mentioned in the text although the manuscript is 
undoubtedly the work of one hand: Izak der Sribére (vol. I, 12)1°® 
and dér Sriber Abraham, with the date at the end of a story (vol.I, 38). 
The word sribére probably refers to the author of the poem rather 
than to the scribe, 2° but if one of the two people is to be considered 
as the scribe, then Abraham is the more likely candidate on account 
of the added date, which might indicate the day when he finished 
copying or composing the poem. 

We must now look at the poems themselves. The first one, whose 
beginning is missing,?1 is so badly damaged: that it is difficult to 
make out the story. It appears to be about Moses and may describe 
his ascent to heaven although this is by no means clear. If the 
missing part of the first gathering was entirely taken up by the rest 
of the poem, then the text we now have represents less than half 
of the original work. Gan Eden, the next poem, is preserved in its 
entirety. It is based on midrashic sources?? and gives an account of 
the place where the seven groups of blessed, the martyrs, wise rabbis 
and young children dwell. The third poem, Abraham Abinu, tells 
the well-known midrashic stories about Abraham’s youth, ?* how 
he asked to sell the idols which his Father made and, although he 
was only three years old, recognised the One God and burned the 
heathen images. As a punishment Nimrod placed him in a fiery 
furnace but the Lord Himself protected him, and the sight of the 
miracle converted the heathen. In the middle of the poem?4 one 
page is missing, i.e. about 48 lines of the text or some 12 stanzas 
which must have described the actual burning of the idols. 

All three poems appear to be the work of one man, Izak the Scribe, 
who reveals his name at the end of each story in the usual mediaeval 
manner. The first poem ends with his name,25 and at the end of 


*® The transcription used in this paper is modelled closely on that developed 
by S. A. BIRNBAUM in “‘ Das Alteste datierte Schriftstiick in jiddischer Sprache ”’, 
PBB, lvi (1932), pp. 10-22. Individual letters are transliterated in accordance 
with the normal system of this Journal. 

*° Joslin Wizenhausen also refers to himself as a schreibr, cf. L. LANDAU, 
“ Arthurian Legends or the Hebrew-German Rhymed version of the Legend of 
King Arthur’, Teutonia, xxi, p. 4a. For the use of schreiber in the sense of 
“author ”’ see also J. Meiriis, Das Maassebuch, seine Entstehung und Quellenge- 
schichte, Berlin, 1933, p. 22. 

*1 The title (vol. I, xix) is added by the editor. 

_ _?* cf. H. BIETENHARD, Die himmlische Welt im Urchristentum und Spdt- 
judentum, Tiibingen, 1951, p. 188 f. 

8 On the history of the tradition see M. GastTER, The Exempla of the Rabbis, 
London, 1924, p. 185. 

24 Between vol. I, 28 and 29, 

2 EV OT 3. 
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Gan Eden he requests the audience to pray for his soul: *°® 
Izak dér Sribére, 
dér uns dize mére 
un’ dize rede kunt tét, 
dén német ale in uwer gebét. 
Abraham Abinu closes with the injunction to obey the will of God: *7 
Nu wartet zinen wilen, di wile ir das lében hot. 
Izak dér Sribére, dér gibet ux dén rot. 
The next poem tells the story of Joseph and Potiphar’s wife, ?® but 
here the author remains anonymous. The last piece in this section 
of the manuscript is the Aesopian fable about the aged Lion?® who 
is attacked by the animals who used to obey his every word while 
he was strong and healthy. His prayer is not heard by God who 
wants to punish his pride. The moral is explained by the poet who 
ends with the lines: ?° 
Di engel ime himel zint ime gram 
un’ uch dér Sribér Abraham. 

Now we can turn to the last, unfortunately incomplete, poem in 
our collection, Dukus Horant. It tells the story of King Etene who 
at one time ruled over Germany, Lombardy, Sicily, Tuscany, 
Denmark, Spain and Hungary. His power was so great that even 
the King of France was his vassal. Among his followers were three 
giants: Witolt, who always carried an iron bar, his brother Asprian, 
and Wate of Greece. The Duke of Denmark, Horant, was his 
dearest friend, and one day he suggested that it was time for Etene 
to get married. A great festivity is arranged for Whitsuntide when 
Etene’s relations and vassals can advise on the choice of a suitable 
wife. The splendours of that day are described and we are told how 
an old duke suggests the daughter of the King of France to Etene, 
for she is both beautiful and well brought up; she would be a noble 
and worthy queen. But Etene refuses, since the French King is his 
vassal. An old pilgrim then steps forward and praises the beautiful 
Hilde whose Father is King Hagene of Greece. She is more beautiful 

26 Vol. I, 12. 

BAN Ol 33. 

28 On the sources see L. GINZBERG, The Legends of the Jews, Philadelphia, 
1909-38, II, 50. The same motif occurs in the German story von aim Konig mit 
Namen Ezell (published by A. VON KELLER in Erzdhlungen aus altdeutschen 
Handschriften, Stuttgart, 1855, p. 1 ff.). There is now no need to assume that it 
found its way into German from Spain. (On this question see R. KOHLER, 
‘Zum Spruch vom Konig Etzel ”’, Germania, xiv (1869), pp. 243-45). 

29 On the history of the fable which, in its shorter and traditional form 
occurs in Gerhard von Minden and Boner’s Edelstein, see R.-H. BLaser, Ulrich 


Boner, un fabuliste suisse du xiv’ siécle, Genéve, 1949, p. 78 and 20. 
20V ol 1738: 
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than Isolde or Helen of Troy. Etene decides that he must marry her. 
Horant is sent out to bring her back “‘ with his sweet song’’. As a 
reward he shall receive the crown of Denmark. After some hesi- 
tation Horant promises to go to Greece, and a ship is prepared for 
the journey. Its sails are made of white silk, the oars of silver, the 
mast and anchor of precious metal. Horant, accompanied by his 
brother Morunk, the three giants, and two hundred men sets sail, 
and after twenty-eight days they all arrive in Greece. At first Horant 
goes into the city by himself to find lodgings for his men. He meets 
a merchant who offers to put them up, but when Horant declares 
that he and his men are exiled from Germany and must borrow 
thirty thousand marks, the courteous stranger has to send him 
elsewhere, to the house of a very rich merchant. Again Horant 
tells his story and this time his host is able to provide a hundred 
thousand marks. Horant then goes back to his ship in order to 
fetch his men. The inhabitants of the city and the merchant are 
terrified at the sight of the three giants who look as if they had come 
straight from Hell. Horant is shown round the palace of his host, 
he then rides round the town with his men, having nailed golden 
horseshoes loosely to the hooves of his horses: so that the poor 
might gather them up when they fell off. After another twenty-eight 
days which they spend in the city, King Hagene announces a great 
banquet for Whitsun when he intends to display his power. Horant 
and his men go out to see the procession on its way to church. 
Witolt and Asprian want to make use of the opportunity to massacre 
some Greeks but Horant stops them. Witolt, however, loses his 
temper and hits a Greek duke. At that moment the procession 
arrives with King Hagene, his Queen and the beautiful Hilde. 
Unfortunately there is a gap in the manuscript here of some 12 
stanzas. When the text continues the ladies have noticed Horant 
and, on their return from mass, the young Queen goes to the palace 
where Horant is staying and looks at him “ina friendly manner ”’. 
Witolt offers to fight the Greeks in order to win the beautiful lady, 
but once again Horant has to restrain him, for he will woo her with 
his song. He then stands under a lime tree and sings so beautifully 
that even the birds come to listen. Hilde, too, hears the music 
from the battlements of her castle. She asks one of her ladies to go 
to the stranger and arrange a meeting, but although Horant is 
offered ten thousand marks and a beautiful girl as a companion for 
the night he refuses to go to Hilde. The lady has to return to her 
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mistress and tell her that she will herself have to go to Horant if 
she wants to hear him again; and indeed Hilde does visit Horant, 
who receives her courteously and sings to her. It is not quite clear 
what happens then, but Horant evidently tells Hilde about his 
Master and his kingdom. When Hilde takes her leave he appears 
very satisfied. He and his men then prepare to go to Hagene’s 
banquet. Again golden horseshoes are lightly nailed to the horses’ 
hooves for the poor, to pick up. The guests are well received, but 
during the banquet Witolt kills a lion. (At this point the manuscript 
is very badly damaged). Horant now displays his splendour by 
giving a horse with golden harness to a poor minstrel. Hagene sees 
the horse and wants to speak to the stranger who has such magni- 
ficent gifts to bestow. The minstrel leads his patron to the King, 
and Horant explains that he has come to Greece to serve King 
Hagene for he has been exiled by his Master. Hagene marvels at 
the power of a King who could dispense with such splendid and 
heroic champions. He, too, is told about the might of King Etene 
and Hagene accepts Horant’s service. Then the strangers take leave 
and return to their lodgings, but promise to return on the following 
day. Unfortunately the last two pages are so badly damaged that 
nothing, or practically nothing, can be deciphered, and the end of the 
poem must remain a puzzle. 

Before we can deal with the literary problems raised by this work, 
we must briefly discuss the language, for linguistic evidence is most 
likely to help us with their solution. 

It is in the nature of things that when Hebrew script is used for 
a non-Semitic language the text can give only a very approximate 
and imperfect idea of the sounds which it is trying to represent. 
These have to be reconstructed, partly on the basis of what we know 
about the language from other sources. With early Yiddish texts 
a particular difficulty arises, for the beginnings of Yiddish in the 
Middle Ages are still very obscure. Undoubtedly the rise of a 
specifically Jewish form of German is the result of a gradual develop- 
ment, but a good deal of work remains to be done before we can 
follow the process in detail although the broad outlines can be 
distinguished even now, and it is possible to divide the history of 
mediaeval Yiddish into three periods.*1 For the first, pre-Carolin- 


81 This division is based on J. FiscHER, Das Jiddische und sein Verhdltnis zu 
den deutschen Mundarten, Leipzig, 1936, p. 20 f.; see also F. J. BERANEK, Jiddisch, 
in W. STAMMLER, Deutsche Philologie im Aufriss, Berlin, 1952, vol. I, pp. 1551-90, 
with bibliography. 
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gian period, of which no actual documents have survived, we can 
assume that the Jews who had come to Western Germany in the 
late Roman period spoke Old High German with some Romance 
and Hebrew words, loan translations and semantic borrowings 
which may have given their speech a certain characteristic flavour, 
but which would not set it apart as a specifically Jewish language. 
Even their religious terminology may have been partly German. 32 
In the second period, from about 900 to 1250 we can observe a 
gradual change. On the one hand the influence of French made 
itself felt in the Rhineland, where French is known to have been 
spoken up to the thirteenth century by the Jews who had migrated 
from France.** A number of French words were borrowed and the 
orthographic system which the French Jews had used for the 
writing of the vernacular was taken over. This is apparent, for 
example, in the use of the mute aleph at the end of German words in 
imitation of the French mute e, e.g. NPowD 17. Fundamentally, 
however, this language remained Middle High German in its 
phonology, morphology and syntax so that it can best be described 
as Jewish-German. It is in the third period, from the second half of 
the thirteenth century onwards, that we can see the beginnings of a 
distinctively Jewish language which we may describe as early or 
proto-Yiddish. The growing insecurity of the German Jews at that 
time, and the shift of the centre of German Jewry to the East con- 
tribute to the growth of a language which now no longer takes part 
in the phonetic developments of German and which combines 
features from different German dialect areas. For this early Yiddish 
period texts do exist,?4 but they are relatively late and are often 
preserved in even later copies or prints. To interpret them linguis- 
tically is a complicated task, partly because of the Hebrew script, 


*® Such influence of the vernacular is attested for the Sicilian Jews in the 
Middle Ages, and the use of the German schul for synagogue may belong to this 
period. Some very early examples occur in documents from Cologne (c. 1255). 
See M. STERN and R. HOENIGER, Das Judenschreinsbuch der Laurenzpfarre zu 
KGéln, Berlin, 1888, pp. 9; 22; 114. cf. also FISCHER, op. cit., p. 21. 

°° cf. FISCHER, Op. cit., p. 24 f.; M. GUDEMANN, Geschichte des Erziehungs- 
wesens ..., Wien, 1880, vol. I, p. 273 f. 

*4 Apart from glosses etc. the oldest manuscript is a medical text from 
Cologne which was published by S. A. BIRNBAUM, “ Das Alteste datierte Schrift- 
stiick in jiddischer Sprache”, PBB, lvi (1932), pp. 11-22; ‘‘ Umschrift des 
altesten datierten jiddischen Schriftstiicks ”, Teuthonista, viii (1932), pp. 197-207. 
The glosses are listed by W. STAERK and A. LEITZMANN, Die jiidisch-deutschen 
I von den Anftngen bis zum Ausgang des 18. Jahrhunderts, 

rankfurt, : 
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and partly because the orthography was based on a tradition which 
probably lagged behind the spoken language. 

In time at any rate our text must belong to the early Yiddish 
period, but at first sight the language appears to be pure Middle 
High German with Central German characteristics. In my opinion 
this is due to the literary nature of the evidence. The authors of the 
poems are using a purely German literary technique with its tradi- 
tional vocabulary, metrical patterns and, especially in the Dukus 
Horant, a ready-made rhyme scheme. This then is not the colloquial 
language of everyday life, but a literary language which is hardly 
likely to offer us many Yiddish colloquialisms. They would be out 
of place in the religious poems and not in keeping with the atmosphere 
of a German heroic story. ?° 

We are fortunate that the scribe followed the orthographical 
system with such consistency and that the poets themselves were 
careful about their rhymes, for both spelling and rhymes do help to 
throw some light on the language.?* A detailed analysis of the 
orthographic system would take up too much space, and I shall 
mention only those points which may help to locate the dialect. For 
the sake of convenience I propose to take the phonetic system of 
Middle High German as a starting point. 

Middle High German short a which is normally rendered by * or 
is not indicated at all, seems to have remained unchanged except 
possibly before a nasal where it rhymes with Middle High German 4 
which had become 037 (see below). Rhymes of a:4 are characteristic 
of Dukus Horant only, where they occur with distressing frequency 
(e.g. lines 41; 43; 63; 112; 180; 214; 253, etc.). It may well be that 
they were literary and bore no relation to the spoken language at the 
time when our poem was written down but were simply taken over 


35 The most obviously Yiddish characteristic of the language is the use of 
the reflexive after some verbs which do not normally take it in German. cf. 
Joseph, line 37 (vol. I, 35); Abraham, line 139 (vol.I, 18); line 164 (vol. I, 20); 
line 412 (vol. L, 30); Horant, line 29 (vol. I, 42). 

36]t is important to differentiate between the dialect represented by the 
scribal tradition and that which the rhymes, and possibly the vocabulary, allow 
us to establish for the poets themselves. 

37 Fuxs’ statement that Middle High German a had become o by 1382 is not 
correct. On this point see J. A. Jorre, ‘‘ Dating the Origin of Yiddish Dialects ” 
in The Field of Yiddish Studies, p. 109. The only example given by Fuxs for the 
presumptive change of Middle High German a to 0 (vol. I, xxxv) is ‘wpl which 
he transcribes opfel. The word occurs three times in the Joseph poem (lines 43; 
49; 50) where it is used in the plural and should read oepfel, an Alemannic and 
West Central German form (cf. V. Moser, Friihneuhochdeutsche Grammatik, 
Heidelberg, 1929 f., I, 1, 106 f.). 
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from an older Middle High German original. They are, of course, 
entirely familiar from the Middle High German Nibelungenlied and 
later poems of this kind. Middle High German closed e and open é 
are consistently differentiated, e being rendered i or ’i, é by * On 
the other hand © is also used for both Middle High German 4 and @ 
which points to a Central German dialect where é, dG and @ were 
open vowels.*§ The rhyme mir’: hwipir’ (Abraham, lines 207; 465) 
may also belong to Central Germany unless it is merely inaccurate. 3° 
Middle High German o and u present special difficulties, as they are 
both written w or ’w. It is not always possible to resolve the resulting 
ambiguity, and the rhymes are not helpful here: The same problem 
arises with the mutated forms of Middle High German o and u, 
where the orthography makes no attempt to mark the difference. 
Middle High German 4 undoubtedly had the value of o (probably 
an open vowel).*° It is normally spelt w or ’ and rhymes with short 
Middle High German a if the latter is followed by a nasal (see above). 
The Abraham poem also has rhymes of Middle High German 4:6 
(line 189) and Middle High German 4:o (line 342). This might 
point to Bavaria and certain parts of Franconia.41 The rhymes 
also provide some evidence for the monophthongisation of Middle 
High German ie to i (Dukus Horant, lines 450; 462), and the scribe 
renders both sounds by i or ’i. It is not clear, however, whether 
Middle High German iie was or was not represented by a mono- 
phthong, as the rhymes do not help us and the spelling varies: 
both w and wi occur. The latter seems to be an imitation of Middle 
High German orthography. There is no indication that Middle 
High German / had become diphthongised. It is rendered by i or ’i 
and rhymes with the monophthongised Middle High German ie 
as we have just seen. Middle High German #, on the other hand, 
may be a diphthong in our text where it is spelt w or ’w but also 
ww. A similar variation was found by Birnbaum in the medical 
text from Cologne,*? and it does seem to point to a diphthong, 
corresponding to a+w. If this is so, then /zww? (Horant, line 415) 
would fit in well with the date of the manuscript.43 Two different 
spellings are also used for the Middle High German iu where the 


$8 cf. PAUL-ScHMITT, Mittelhochdeutsche Grammatik+*, Halle, 1950, § 98. 
be paeenane: loc. cit. 
cf. PAUL-SCHMITT, § 111; BIRNBAUM, PBB, lvi (1932), 14; J. A. Jor 
Field of Yiddish Studies, p. 108 f. ites es 
41 PAUL-SCHMITT, § 111. 
42 PBB, lvi (1932), 15. 
*2 cf. Moskr, op. cit., I, 1, 160. 
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scribe has w or ’w and wi. Like ww for Middle High German 4%, this 
seems to indicate a diphthong, oi. However, the evidence is not 
conclusive. 

In some ways the treatment of the consonants is more helpful. 
The spelling ‘iglikhr (Horant, line 46), *i (Horant, lines 28; 32) and 
*idr (Horant, line 561) show that the Middle High German adverb 
ie had preserved its original form and points to a Central German 
dialect.44 The rhymes show that final -n, especially in the infinitive 
and the plural forms of verbs, was often apocopated (Horant, line 300 
and elsewhere). This is, of course, a Central German characteristic. *° 
The distinction between Middle High German voiced s (z) and 
voiceless s (§) is clearly preserved. Middle High German sch is 
rendered as §. § is consistently used for Middle High German -ss- 
in wriisn (Horant, lines 15; 48; 178). This has become a characteristic 
feature of Modern Yiddish, #® and in thé late Middle High German 
period it is found in parts of the Alemannic area and, sporadically, 
in the West Central German dialects.47 For the determination of 
the dialect the treatment of Middle High German p, pf and f (from 
Germanic p) are of great importance as the distribution of the various 
correspondences which developed as the result of the High German 
consonant shift is fairly well established. Here again, however, the 
spelling remains somewhat ambiguous. Middle High German p is 
rendered by p or f, the latter in final position. Middle High German 
f()/) is kept apart from Germanic f; the former is spelt p or , the 
latter w or b. Initial Middle High German pf- is usually rendered 
by » (Medially it occurs in the Joseph poem lines 43; 49). Occasion- 
ally p is found, although the state of the manuscript does not always 
make it easy to distinguish between the two, but p is clearly the more 
usual symbol employed. In trying to establish the phonetic value of 
this sign it must be remembered that while the scribe may have 
been careless in leaving out the diacritical mark, he (or the scribal 
tradition which he followed) was nevertheless aware of the different 
values of p, p and p, or we would find forms like kKwpmn; but the 
symbol p is reserved exclusively for Middle High German pf, and 
the diacritical mark seems to indicate the affricate. The fact that the 


44 cf. Moser, op. cit., I, 1, 207. 
45 cf, MosER, op. cit., I, 3, 99 f. 
46 cf. F, J. BERANEK, Das Pinsker Jiddisch_und seine Stellung im Gesamt- 
ischen Sprachraum, Berlin, 1958, p. 69 and FiscHER, op. cit., p. 37. 
idd*7 cf. MOSER, op. cit., I, 3, 236. 
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same diacritical sign is used for the affricate tsch4® may also be 
relevant and on the whole it seems more likely that # should be 
interpreted as pf rather than f or p. If this is so, then we cannot 
place the scribal tradition—or possibly even the poems themselves— 
north of the pf-line which crosses the Rhine slightly south of Speier 
and passes west of Wiirzburg.*® The evidence of the orthography 
and the rhymes thus allows us to place our text, tentatively at least, 
somewhere in the area of Aschaffenburg, Wiirzburg and Bamberg. 
This is confirmed by the vocabulary. The forms ’wmr (Horant, line 
222 and elsewhere) and nwmr (Horant, line 435 and elsewhere) are 
Central German; so are: Swn’ (rhyming with qrwn’, Horant, line 4); 
gw Sst (Horant, line 68); iigtn (Horant, line 355 °); Swnr wwin’ (Horant, 
line 90°); dinmrqtn (Horant, line 8 and elsewhére®1). In the other 
poems we have ’n p¢rn (Abraham, line 18852); wwr bwrnn (Abraham, 
line 229 and elsewhere **) and others. 

While the orthography of the scribe remains consistent throughout 
the whole manuscript, there is, as we have seen, a considerable 
difference between the rhymes of Dukus Horant on the one hand and 
the Jewish and didactic poems on the other. Horant is full of rhymes 
in Middle High German 4: a, while these do not occur, at least as far 
as the state of the manuscript allows us to determine, in the other 
poems. This suggests that they belong to a different stratum, that 
they were in fact taken over with the German original, for Dukus 
Horant is certainly not the production of a Jewish minstrel. 

First of all there is nothing specifically Jewish about the subject 
matter.°* The story itself is familiar from the Middle High German 
Kudrun, preserved in the unique Ambras codex which Hans Ried 
wrote for the Emperor Maximilian between 1502 and 1515. It is 
generally agreed that Kudrun was composed between about 1230 


*° On the history of this use of s which originated in romance territory see 
GUDEMANN, op. cit., I, 280. 

*° A map of the present distribution of Pflp will be found in Tu. FRINGs, 
Grundlegung einer Geschichte der deutschen Sprache, Halle, 1957, p. 123. The 
existence of a similar distribution of pf and f in old Western Yiddish is shown 
by F. J. BERANEK, Mitteilungen aus dem Arbeitskreis fiir Jiddistik, 1957, p. 85-87. 

°° Preterite of Middle High German Jochen, jouchen, cf. Lexer, Mittelhoch- 
deutsches Handwérterbuch, Leipzig, 1872-78, s.v. 

°1 The explanation of this rare form I owe to Dr. H. H. Thoma, of King’s 
College, London. See also his article, ““ Ein neues Bruchstiick aus der Reim- 
chronik Wigands von Marburg ”, Z/dA, Ixxiv (1937), 44. 

52 cf. WEINHOLD, Mittelhochdeutsche Grammatik*, Paderborn, 1883, § 166. 

58 cf. LEXER, op. cit., s.v. 
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and 1240.°° But, whereas our poem, or at least that part of it 
which has been preserved, is concerned with the wooing of Hilde, 
the daughter of Hagene, the central figure of Kudrun is the epony- 
mous daughter of Hilde who is abducted by Hartmut and saved by 
her lover Herwig. Her story, in fact, is in many ways a repetition of 
Hilde’s. Many scholars have tried to disentangle the complicated 
development of this tale which itself is a great deal older than the 
Middle High German poem which we now have. The Old English 
Widsith®*® and Deor®* know of Heoden and Hagene; Saxo Gram- 
maticus tells the story of the Norwegian King Hithinus who was in 
love with Hilde,®* and Snorri Sturluson is familiar with King 
Hethinn.*® In Germany itself a poem about Hilde is mentioned in 
the twelfth-century Alexander epic,®® but until now no German 
treatment of this story was known to exist which could be dated 
before Kudrun, and the historian of German literature will ask 
himself: ‘‘ Where does Dukus Horant stand in relation to the Middle 
High German epic?’ It might have been less hazardous toattempt an 
answer to this question if the end of the poem had been preserved. 
As it is we must risk a guess, and here the title of the poem may give 
us a pointer.*! It is clear that to the scribe at least Horant was the 


5° A summing up of the extremely complicated arguments about the dating 
and origin of Kudrun will be found in STAMMLER-LANGOsCH, Die deutsche 
Literatur des Mittelalters, vol. V (Berlin, 1955), p. 572-79; see also the article by 
F. NEUMANN in the same work, vol. II, 961-83. 

56 Bd. R. W. CHAMBERS, Cambridge, 1912, p. 100 f.; ed. Kemp MALONE, 
London, 1936, p. 15 f.; 162. 

57 Ed. Kemp MALone, London, 1933, p. 16. 

58 Saxonis Grammatici Gesta Danorum, ed. A. HoLperr, Strassburg, 1886, 
lib. V, p. 158 f. 

5® Edda, udgiven af FINNUR JgNssoN, Kebenhavn, 1900, K.47(50), p. 118. 

60 Das Alexanderlied des Pfaffen Lamprecht, ed. F. MAuRER, Leipzig, 1940, 
lines 1321 f. 

61 The title, like that of the other poems, is Hebrew. On the use of pi>15 in 
mediaeval Hebrew see J. Levy, Neuhebrdisches und Chaldéisches Worterbuch 
iiber die Talmudim und Midraschim, Leipzig, 1876-89, vol. I, 382. 


54 Unlike other early Yiddish adaptations of German material our poem 
leaves most of the courtly and Christian setting intact. In one place the Middle 
High German kirche is replaced by the Hebrew tiplh (Horant, line 485), but a few 
lines further on (line 489) kirche is used. The words for mass, Whitsun etc. are 
left untouched. The only case where the text is, or may be, altered to suit the 
Jewish audience are the lines 245 f. The usual German versions of this song are 
collected by WACKERNAGEL, Das deutsche Kirchenlied von der diltesten Zeit bis 
zum Anfang des xvii. Jahrhunderts, Leipzig, 1862-77, vol. II, 515; see also L. W. 
Forster, GLL xi (1958), 281. 
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hero of the work.*? In the Kudrun poem Horant woos Hilde on 
Hetele’s behalf but plays a very minor and subordinate réle in the 
actual Kudrun part, so that he could in no sense of the word be 
described as the hero of a poem which, like the Middle High German 
epic, combines the story of Hilde with that of her daughter Kudrun. 
One would like to think, therefore, that Dukus Horant ends when the 
hero has fulfilled his task, that is has come back with Etene’s bride. ®* 
There are certain motifs in the story which favour this assumption. 

The giants belong not to the Kudrun story but to King Rother®4 
whose hero also goes to the Greek court in search of a bride; he, 
too, is disguised as an exile and has three giants among his followers, 
Widolt, Asprian and a third whose name is not mentioned. The 
killing of the lion by Witolt in Dukus Horaft is paralleled by a 
similar scene in King Rother.*® In our poem the third giant is 
named; he is Wate, who in Kudrun appearsas the King of Stiirmenand 
accompanies Horant on his journey. There is good evidence that 
Wate may have been a sea giant originally.** The existence of 
connections and parallels between Kudrun and King Rother have 
been demonstrated by F. Panzer and others®’ but, as we have 
just seen, the conflation goes much further in Dukus Horant. Such 
a close link with a tale whose subject is the successful wooing of a 
royal bride is a further argument for assuming a happy end to 
Dukus Horant, so that our poem would then have consisted of the 
Hilde story only. 

The existence of a Hilde poem has been postulated before ®® and 
the reference in Lamprecht’s Alexander may be interpreted as 
presupposing such an independent poem. If Dukus Horant contained 


®2 It might be argued that mediaeval scribes frequently named a poem after 
a character who need not necessarily be the hero, but they usually take the first 
person who is mentioned, whereas, in our poem Horant’s name is preceded by 
Etene himself, who would seem to have every claim to be treated as the hero, and 
by the three giants, Witolt, Asprian and Wate. He must have been chosen 
deliberately. 

°3 We have no means of knowing whether Hagene ard Etene are reconciled 
or whether Hagene is killed in battle, except perhaps that the style of the whole 
poem is more in keeping with a reconciliation. 

°4 Ed. JAN DE VRIES, Heidelberg, 1922. 

*® Line 1162 (ed. DE VRIES, p. 21). 

°° cf. W. GRIMM, Die deutsche Heldensage®, Gitersloh, 1889, p. 62; Widsith, 
ed. CHAMBERS, p. 95 f. 

°? F, PANZER, Hilde-Gudrun. Eine sagen- und literargeschichtliche Unter- 
suchung, Halle, 1901; DE Vrigs, p. Ixix f. 
_ °8 cf. F. NEUMANN, op. cit. and H. MARQuar0DrT, “‘ Die Hilde-Gudrunsage in 
ihrer Beziehung zu den germanischen Brautraubsagen und den MHD. Braut- 
fahrtepen ”’, Z/dA, Ixx (1933), 1-23. 
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nothing but the story of Hilde’s abduction and presumed happy 
marriage, then it could either be based on an old Hilde lay which has 
not survived elsewhere, or it could be a later ballad compiled by a 
minstrel who was familiar with both Kudrun and Rother.*® There is 
some evidence in the poem which seems to show that it is ultimately 
based on a poem as old as Kudrun itself and preserves one feature 
at least which is more archaic than the Middle High German epic. 

The difference between the rhymes in Dukus Horant and the 
religious poems, which has already been referred to, shows that the 
rhymes belong to the story rather than to the Jewish scribe or 
minstrel, but they do not necessarily tell us anything about the date 
of the source itself.7° Here the geographical setting is more helpful. 
Etene is described as King of Germany and he also rules over 
Lombardy, Apulia, Sicily, Tuscany, and Denmark. Spain was 
subservient to him, and the King of Hungary was his vassal, as 
was the French King.?! Etene’s rule extends almost exactly over 
those countries which the Hohenstaufen emperors ruled or claimed 
so that this poetic reflection of their empire can hardly be dated 
much after 1250. It would be very improbable in this form in a work 
of the late fourteenth century. But one feature of Dukus Horant 
which seems definitely older than Kudrun is the name of King 
Etene himself.72 Kudrun has Hetele throughout, whereas the 
form Etene is much closer to the older Scandinavian Hethinn and 
the Old English Heoden. A German form Hetin, or rather its 
latinised version Hetinus, is attested as a personal name in Bavaria 
(c. 784) and Alsace (ninth century), 7* and, as this is not a German 
name, we may assume that the fathers of these people knew a 
version of the Hilde story with the name Hetin. Etene is thus 
definitely linked with the older form of the name, but the passage of 
a century or more between the composition of the original and the 
writing of the manuscript which we possess did not leave it intact. 
The addition of the final unstressed vowel may well be explained by 
the influence of Hagene, for like the name of Hilde’s father that of 


69 From references in the poem itself it seems that the author was acquainted 
with versions of the story of Tristan (cf. line 90) and the war of Troy (cf. line 91). 

70 The source is referred to as a “‘ song ”’ in line 255. 

71 Lines 1-11. This differs altogether from Hetel’s kingdom as it is described 
n Kudrun. cf. PANZER, op. cit., p. 432 f. 

73 Fuxs transcribes it as Etten. There are no grounds whatever for putting 
in a second ¢ except that the Middle High German Hetele is often spelt Hettel in 
modern German versions. The reading Etene is inescapable on account of the 
final aleph which is never silent in this manuscript. 

73 cf, J. SCHATZ, “‘ Ein Zeugnis zur Hildesage ”’, Z/dA, L (1908), 341-45. 
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the German King appears in the caesura.’74 The loss of the initial 
H- seems inexplicable, for the manuscript is otherwise very careful 
in the treatment of this consonant which is normally preserved in 
Yiddish. 

As far as one can tell at the moment, it seems probabie, then, that 
the song which is referred to as the source of Dukus Horant told the 
story of Horant’s wooing of Hilde, her abduction from Greece and 
her marriage to Etene. It may well have been composed in the first 
half of the thirteenth century but probably independently of the 
Kudrun epic as we know it. Linguistically it belongs to the western 
half of Central Germany. 


London : P. F. GANZ 


*4 Lines 25; 74; 81 etc. and line 130 (Hagene). 
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N A RECENT aarticle! I have described at some length the 

Superscriptio Lincolniensis inserted above the Hebrew text in 
several MSS of the Psalms, the preparation of which was sponsored 
by Robert Grosseteste, Bishop of Lincoln (1175(?)-1253). A few 
MSS are also known containing other parts of the Hebrew Bible 
similarly treated. Although there is no direct evidence so far that 
Grosseteste interested himself in the glossation of these texts also, * 
there may be a presumption in favour of such an hypothesis. The 
MSS were described briefly by S. Berger *in 1883; I am here concerned 
only to elaborate somewhat Berger’s descriptions. In view of the 
rarity of his monograph I repeat his data, subsuming them in what I 
have myself to say about the MSS; the external descriptions, how- 
ever, I have taken over directly from his (Latin) explanations and 
cite them at the head of each section between inverted commas. 


MS Corpus Christi College, Oxford, 54 

385305 mm, xiiith cent. Pentateuch in Hebrew and Latin, 

the Hebrew in double columns with the Vulgate between. Con- 

tains also a Latin gloss between the lines of the Hebrew.” 

This Pentateuch, like the superscriptio psalters at Corpus® and at 
Trinity College, Cambridge, ® is written following the arrangement 
of a Latin and not a Hebrew codex, i.e. from left to right. The 
Hebrew hand, which is a competent one, is not identical with that of 
MS Trinity or Corpus 11. It contains also brief Hebrew marginalia, 
in a non-Jewish hand, on matters dealing with the calendar (e.g. 
f. 49v). The superscribed gloss is omitted from f. 64" to the foot of 


1“The Mediaeval Christian Hebraists of England: The Superscriptio 
Lincolniensis’, Hebrew Union College Annual, XXVUI (1957), p. 205 f. This 
article is cited henceforth as HUCA. 

2 But cf. HUCA p. 213, n. 39, citing Henry of Cossey’s reference to de- 
scriptio terre secundum Lincolniensem. 

8 Quam Notitiam Linguae Hebraicae habuerunt Christiani medii aevi tem- 
poribus in Gallia, p. 49 f.; henceforth cited as BERGER. More briefly, S. A. Hirscu, 
Transactions of the Jewish Historical Society of England, VII (1911-14), p. 9, 
B. SMALLEY, The Study of the Bible in the Middle Ages*, p. 342. NEUBAUER, 
Bodleian Cat., 1, nos. 2435, 2439. 

4 — KENnNIcoTT, Dissertatio Generalis in Vetus Testamentum Hebraicum 
cum variis lectionibus (1780), cod. 69, p. 77. 

5 10 and 11; see HUCA, p. 214 f., 218 f. 

®R. 8.6, ibid., p. 218 f. 
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69% (Ex. xxxiv: 5-xl: 22) and from the top of 88” onwards (Lev. 
xxiii: 40 to end of Deut.). 

Berger printed the Superscriptio for Gen. i: 1-47, and noted that 
the Vulgate text had been used as a basis. It has, however, been 
modified to represent the Hebrew syntax as closely as possible, and 
indicates untranslatable Hebrew particles by ar[ticulus]8. A note- 
worthy reading is incubans in v. 2 for the Vulgate’s ferebatur, 
corresponding to the Hebrew participle m*rahefeth (hovering). 
With this compare Jerome’s exegesis. of the passage:® in hebraeo 
habet marahaefeth quod nos apellare possumus. incubabat sive con- 
fovebat. Jerome is himself dependent here upon 6 L¥pos 1°; and the 
whole conception (which arbitrarily credits 1/rhp=move (either 
gently or violently) with the meaning of hatch that cannot be sub- 
stantiated for it in philology) has also earlier patristic parallels. 11 

There is no evidence in this MS of Hebrew scribbles in a rabbinic 
hand of the type met with in some of the psalters. 1? 


MS St. John’s College, Oxford, 14313 


215x150 mm, xiith cent. Contains Joshua, Judges, Song o 
Songs, and Ecclesiastes in Hebrew, with the Vulgate in the margin 
and a Latin gloss between the lines of the Hebrew. ff. 343 (sic). 
17 lines (Hebrew) to the page.” 


This MS reads, like the others, from left to right. A list on f. 2v 
implies that at one time it was bound up with Proverbs. It includes 
(f. 1) the missing first leaf of the Hebrew psalter MS Lambeth 435, +4 
without glossation, so that it will have become separated from that 
MS by soon after the middle of the thirteenth century. 1° The Hebrew 
hand of this MS and of Lambeth 435 are the same, and are to be 


Toy Sule 
CivHUGA np e226: 
‘ eens in Libro Geneseos, ed. LAGARDE (1868), p. 4, MIGNE, P.L. 

*° FIELD, Origenis Hexapla I, p. 8. 

‘1 Cf. AuGustTing, De Genesi ad Litteram I, 18 (36), P.L. 34, 260; AMBROSE, 
Hexaemeron I, 8 (29), P.L. 14, 139A; BasiL, Hexaemeron Il, 6, P.G.L. 30, 888C 
(=Eustatuius, P.L. 53, 886C); Dioporus, Fragmenta ia Genesin, P.G.L. 33, 
1563C. It does not, apparently go back to Philo; as against C. SIEGFRIED, Philo 
von Alexandria als Ausleger des Alten Testaments (1875), p. 230 f., on whom 


J. Z. LAUTERBACH in Jew. Enc. X, p. 14 depends, see H. A. WoxFs Phil 
(1947), I p. 304 f. a : de 


UGA, 220) 

a3 KENNICOTT, cod. 77, p. 77; NEUBAUER, Bod]. Cat. I, 2439; Coxe, Oxford 
Cat. II, St. John’s College, p. 43. It came to the College from Edward Bernard, 
the seventeenth century Orientalist and Bibliographer 

pO CAD 222.1. 78) 


*° This being the date assigned to the script of the Lambeth psalter’s glosses— 
see B. SMALLEY, Bible Study? (cf. n. 3 supra), p. 348, 
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dated twelfth-thirteenth century.1® The superscriptio, which is in 
an apparently English script like that in the psalters, is complete 
on Joshua (ends f. 149°), Judges (ends 278”), Song of Songs (ends 
299') and Ecclesiastes (ends 345"). In addition to the interlinear 
superscriptio it contains some transliterations and alternative readings, 
etc. in the margins, sometimes in French. These are more plentiful 
in Judges, but have unfortunately been partially trimmed away. 
Berger printed the superscriptio to the first 4 verses of Joshua, 
the first 2 of Judges, and the first chapter of Song of Songs from this 
MS.27 The Vulgate has been treated much as in MS Corpus 5. The 
spelling Jehousuha to represent the Hebrew form of the name phonet- 
ically may be noted,!® as well as the variant planta for vestigium 
(Hebrew kaf=sole) in Josh. i: 3; also in Judges i: 1 in primo 
pugnare in eum, which represents the Hebrew*® more literally and 
accurately than the Vulgate does with erit dux belli. 
The following are examples of the marginalia to the Song of Songs. 
On i: 6 (f. 278"), look not [askance] at me,*® Vulgate nolite me 
considerare: Vilipenditis. This verb is not recorded in the usual 
sources, although vilipendium and vilipensio are attested;?* it 
corresponds to Rashi’s comment “regard me not slightingly”.*” 
The marginal note also cites Ps. xxxvii (xxxvi): 25 (Vulgate et non vidi 
iustum derelictum), commenting dicit ebreus non uilipendi iustum. I 
have not found such exegesis of this text?’ in any Jewish source. 
On sheharhoreth (ibid.)=blackish, Vulgate fusca, for which the 
superscribed gloss is niggerima, a marginal note reads: nota quod hic 
superlatiuum pono propter duplicacionem litterarum que multi- 
plicacionem aut int{ensjionem significati notat. The reduplication of 
the last two radical letters does occasionally seem to express in- 
tensification, but in roots which signify colours it is generally 
regarded, on the contrary, as a method of weakening the force, ?* as 
Ibn Ezra explicitly states in his commentary on this passage. 
On chap. ii, 12 (f. 283") zdmir (Vulgate putationis), a pencilled 
16 NEUBAUER, accepting Coxe, loc. cit., HUCA, p. 222. 
17 Quam Notitiam, etc., p. 51. 
18 On ou for Hebrew holem see HUCA, p. 217. 
1945 ondnd monn. 
20 sR ON 
21 Du CANGE, ed. FEvRE (1887), quotes vilipendium from 1341; cf. Mediaeval 
Latin Word-List, ed. J. H. BAxTerR and others (1934), s.v. 
22 yysp05 95 1bDNDN ON. 
23 sry3 pyTy ONS NP. 
24 Gesenius’ Hebrew Grammar, ed. E. KAutzscu and A. E. Cow ey (1910), 
§ 84b n., p. 235. 
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note reads: russinol zemora taillement. The Vulgate’s putationis 
recognises ?\/zmr=trim, prune (French tailler), whence comes the 
Hebrew z¢morah=twig, shoot. Ibn Ezra already pointed out that 
this is inappropriate in the context, in that the “time of pruning” 
is not in spring: and he prefers (as does Rashi) the meaning song, 
from 14/zmr. The use of the noun zdmir in the sense of song-bird, 
nightingale (French rossignol) is post-biblical, and is first attested, 
according to E. ben Yehuda’s Hebrew Thesaurus,?*° in the Treatise 
on Animals by Kalonymus ben Kalonymus (Maestro Calo, 1286- 
after 1328); the occurrence here may be earlier. The semantic 
development of zdmir in this sense doubtless was occasioned by the 
occurrence of the word in this verse itself, in parallel to tér=turtle- 
dove; and S. D. Luzzatto states?® that some Jewish commentators 
so explain it here. 


MS Corpus Christi College, Oxford, 9?" 

“197x138 mm. Contains Samuel and Chronicles in Hebrew, 

the former alone having the Vulgate in the margin. There is a 

Latin gloss between the lines of the Hebrew of Chronicles, and of 

| Samuel to xvii: 54. Thereafter a few glosses only are superscribed 

in the Hebrew. The Hebrew hand seems to be ‘the same as that of 

MS St. John’s College 143, but the hand of the glossator to 

Samuel is not that of the St. John’s MS glossator. ff. 226. 17 lines 

(Hebrew) to the page.” 

This volume consists of two separate MSS. Chronicles, on ff. 
57-226", reads Hebrew-wise, i.e. from right to left. The MS of 
Samuel, which fills ff. 56¥-1 and includes 1 Sam.i: 1 to xx: 15 only, 
reads from left to right. 

The full superscriptio of 1 Samuel stops on f. 9° at xvii: 54, after 
which itis given for occasional words only. There are a few marginalia. 

The superscriptio for Chronicles, which is complete, is in a hand 
less likely to be English than that of the glossator(s) of the MSS 
heretofore mentioned. There are marginalia of a kind somewhat 
similar to those in the Lambeth psalter MS 435,28 and some of 
the glosses on the earlier part include French words. Many of the 
Hebrew names are etymologised. Thus, on 1 Chron. i: 11 (f. 57") to 
Lidhim (Vulgate Ludim), we have the following gloss: eb[rei] 
nesc|tunt] interpretationem ludini dicuntur homines habentes mentum 


Seal py 13515 colab toon 

*° Commenting on its use by Abraham Bedersi (late thirteenth century); 
see ibid., p. 1352, col. a, footnote, 

*” KENNICOTT, cod. 71, p. 77. 

SEUCAMpN 222 f. 
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ad pectus et dicuntur deuorare homines galllice| chinelis. The origin 
of this note must be traced to a baraitha®® which deals with the 
various times when sundry classes of persons take their meal: to 
eat at the first hour is the way of the Ludim.*° On this Rashi com- 
ments (at T.B. Shabbath 10a only), ““Ludim are a people whom men 
call knlyns; they are cannibals and gormandisers.”** Knlyns 
(=chinelis) is identified by Darmesteter-Blondheim * 2 with cheneleus, 
i.e. chananéens, but it seems doubtful whether any reference to 
Canaanites is apposite here; and no satisfactory explanation of the 
word is so far forthcoming.** Besides dependence on Rashi, the 
gloss seems to owe something to Pliny’s report of a headless tribe 
in Africa (Ethiopia) called the Blemmyae.** The story became 
widely diffused in the middle ages, °° although in no form of it that I 
have seen is there reference to the chin. 

Other examples are: 

1 Chron. i: 14(f. 57%) to ha-y*bhiisi, the Jebusite (Vulgate Jebusaeum), 
de bos quod est calca marche. Connects the name y*bhis with ./bws= 
trample. 

1 Chron. i: 49 (f. 59%) to ‘akhbor (here a proper name; means 
also mouse, rat). hachebor mus galllice] rat. 

2 Chron. xxxiii: 12 (Vulgate et egit poenitentiam valde coram 
Deo patrum suorum):*® et commouit uel contremuit escroula. The 


29 B. Shabbath 10a, Pes. 12b. 

30 msqy5 Soxm mawsei nyw vn. S. Krauss, Griechische und Lateinische 
Lehnwérter in Talmud, IL, p. 308 identifies Ludhim with Ludarii, i.¢., gladiators, 
players; similarly L.GOLDSCHMIDT, Der Babylonische Talmud, inloc. (1, p. 339,n. 1). 

$2 oysn5y5 On) OF DIS YODINT WII PIPW MDiK. 

32 A. DARMESTETER and D. S. BLONDHEIM, Les Gloses Francaises dans les 
Commentaires Talmudiques de Raschi, vol. I (1929), p. 24, n. 196. W. MEYER- 
Liipxe, Romanisches Etymologisches Worterbuch® (1935), p. 146, no. 1569 
gives an old French form Chenelieu. 

33 Dr. RAPHAEL Levy suggests (privately) chenole=windpipe, neck; but? 
A connection with the teutonic stem whence English chin seems scarcely con- 
ceivable, and canaille (> canis) = rabble, scarcely precise enough. Of the MS 
orthography recorded by DARMESTETER-BLONDHEIM loc. cit., the nearest form 
to chinelis is that of MS Vatican ebr. 138 (xiii-xiv c.) with wap; the reading 
of the Editio Princeps agrees with the form given in n. 31. In spite of such forms 
as wayp (pointed KdniylébS) waoap (MS Paris, Bibliotheque Nationale hebr. 
324 (xiv c.), cf. Parma 2087, Vatican ebr. 127, British Museum Or. 5975, New 
York (Jewish Theological Seminary)), the equation with some form of cannibal 
is out of the question if, as seems assured, that word post-dates Columbus’ 
western voyage. 

34 Hist. Nat. V, 8, 46. 

35 Cf. IsiporeE, Etym. XI, 3, 17 (P.L. 82, 4210), JOHN DE MANDEVILLE, ch. 23 
(English translation ed. by P. HAMELIUs, Early English Text Society, O.S., 153 
(1919), p. 133 1. 33 f.) dependent directly on VINCENT of Beauvais’ Speculum 
Naturale xxxi, c.cxxvii. It recurs in SHAKESPEARE, Tempest III, iii, 46. 

36 yy ods (DOD IND ID) 
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Hebrew verb means he humbled himself, from »/kn‘. In the psalters 
the same French word glosses »/htt=shatter with fear,?” ./nw‘= 
[go] totterling],?° ./nwd=move shakingly.°° 


MS Corpus Christi College, Oxford, 6 


“365 270 mm. Apparently by the same scribe as MSS St. 
John’s 143 and Corpus 9. The hand of the glossator is not unlike 
(non absimilis) that of the glossator to Joshua, Judges, the Song 
of Songs, Ecclesiastes, and Chronicles in those MSS. This volume 
contains Joshua, Judges, Samuel, Ecclesiastes, and Esther. There 
are a few glosses to Joshua; the gloss to Samuel begins from the 
middle of chap. 32 (sic). Double columns. 40 lines to the page.” 


Berger seems not to have appreciated that this volume is not, in 
fact, a MS of the Hebrew Bible at all, but one (reading correctly, 
from right to left) of Rashi’s commentary to part of the Prophets 
and Hagiographa. It was described as a gloss already in an early 
fourteenth century hand on f. 163" as well as in later hands on f. 17. 4° 
Berger’s identification of the Hebrew script with MS Corpus 9 and 
St. John’s 143 is incorrect; the (various) hands of this MS are quite 
different from those and are, indeed, of a Sephardic type. As regards 
the Latin glosses, a few short extracts have a’ superscriptio in the 
usual script, which Mr. N. R. Ker thinks is probably an English one; 
but the major part of the gloss is in another hand, which he does not 
think is an English one. The superscriptio occurs at a few passages 
in Joshua, Judges, and Samuel—mainly over biblical lemmata, 
but occasionally for a word in Rashi’s commentary. 

In view of the importance of this MS both for the history of the 
text of Rashi*! and as representing an early stage of the dissemi- 
nation of his exegesis to the Latin speaking world, I set down here 
such details as I have so far been able to discover in connection 
with it. 

f. 26"-31¥ (1 Kings i: 1-xxii: 12) the text of Rashi is pointed, and has 
a full gloss in the hand that is, apparently, not English. 


27 Ps. xviii: 36, MS SPELMAN (see HUCA, p. 221). 

SeaPss lix: vv. 12, 16 (ibid.). 

3° Ps. Ixix: 21, MS Bodl. Or. 621 (HUCA, p. 224), similarly at Ps. xliv: 15. 
4° A seventeenth(?) century cataloguer seems to have understood the real 


as It is not listed in D. S. BLONDHEIM’s Liste des Manuscrits des Commentaires 
thir ee Raschi in the Revue des Etudes Juives, XCI 181-2 (1931), Dahlia 
cf. p. : 
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f. 38% breaks off in the middle of Rashi’s comment to 2 Kings 
xx: 12. 

f. 39° begins Ezekiel viii: 1, with a gloss that continues to xvi: 57 
(f. 427). On x: 1 (f. 39%) a marginal note in Latin gives the comment 
of Rashi on the word cherubim in this verse: in his inaugural vision, 
Ezekiel had described them as /iving creatures*® with the face of an 
ox to their left (Ezekiel i:5 and 10). Rashi quotes the Talmud *? to the 
effect that, at Ezekiel’s prayer, the faces of oxen were changed to 
cherubim so that the angelic creatures should have nothing about 
them to recall the sin of the golden calf. The Latin gloss rehearses 
this, and concludes somewhat caustically, dicit eb{reus] et credat 
apella.** 

f. 43 a second Hebrew hand. 

f. 47" a third Hebrew hand, more amateur than the others; the 
gloss recommences (Ezekiel xxxii: 21). 

f. 59° at the end of Rashi on Ezekiel there is a diagram of the 
lay-out of the Land of Israel arranged schematically around Jeru- 
salem, together with descriptive matter running over to the verso. *° 

f. 59V Lamentations. 

f. 63° Ecclesiastes. 

f. 70% foot of col. b, breaks off in the middle of the comment to 
Eccles. ix: 4;4% there follows (f. 71") a Hebrew note to the effect 
that Rashi’s own commentary ends at this point,*’ and also a Latin 
note in the margin: terminatur in melior est canis uiuus leone mortuo 
(i.e. Eccles. ix: 4). 

f. 71" Esther, breaking off at vii: 4 (f. 74%). This commentary, 
which has a tendency to introduce exegesis with the expression 
pithroné (=its interpretation [is]), is not the commentary of Rashi. *® 

f. 75t-83¥ Rashi on the Song of Songs, beginning in the middle of 
1454" 


42 nin 

48 B. Hag. 13b (Resh Laqish); L. GINZBERG, The Legends of the Jews (1925), 
vol. 5, p. 25. 

441 have discussed the implications of this exegesis and its counterpart in 
Gregory in Studia Patristica, | (Berlin), (1957), p. 512 f. 

AB Begins tas ae nee de eee eee ieee yay Sw qoas> asp mpdw owyw o3195; 
ends: Sxprns pp pp JOR ws 331 7Iw3 1 soy Joan «moan Jina pdixsw MIN 77 33? 

46 455 9¥3TD1D3D AND IND IPF Now. 

47 pidw 939 WIND IND TYs 

48 Begins: mnw (sic) 1357 WINK PD BAW 9D + Wid TY TIN soon wiwns sin 
WYTWNS Ww. 

49 syn Nan MIMD INN 19M} MTT yoy IPD NN - sa70> JST WS 8d IMidw>r 
(yay 9°X) Iay APN. 
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f. 85" Jeremiah, beginning on i: 2. 

f. 99° Isaiah. Latin glosses on ff. 99', 105¥, 111%, 1197, 120Y, 136v. 

f. 137% Jeremiah repeated (i: 2-ii: 24), and thereafter continuing, 
with no division in the text, on Hosea i: 1 (f. 138", col. b, 5 lines 
from foot). 

f. 138T-162¥ Minor Prophets, breaking off at Zech. iii: 8. 

f. 163"-178Y Psalms, breaking off at Ps. Ixviii: 23. On f. 163" is 
a heading in a fourteenth century (?) hand reading incipit glosa 
super psalterium. : 


MS Corpus Christi College, Oxford, 7°° 

“299 x 212 mm. 124 ff., double columns, 26 (from f. 58” onwards 

27) lines to the page; a different hand begins f. 44%. Contains 

Joshua, Judges, Samuel, Kings.” 

This volume reads in the normal Hebrew direction; ff. 1¥-8V 
contain selections from the Massordh Q*tannah to Joshua x: 17. 
There are a few glosses, in the apparently English hand (ff. 1", SOY, 
85", 86", 87"). The end flyleaf (f. 124") contains the Hebrew and 
Latin alphabets. 

This MS is linked to the two psalters (Corpus 11 and Trinity 
College, Cambridge, R.8.6) by its inclusion of: wistful Hebrew 
scribbles in a rabbinic hand.*1 The circumstance that those MSS 
read in the direction of a Latin and not a Hebrew codex suggested 
that the ejaculations recorded marginally by their scribe were the 
fruit of the troubled conscience of a faithful Jew, participating 
against his social instincts in a Christian theological venture, or of 
an ex-Jewish convert to Christianity who, though disillusioned, 
lacked the courage to recant. Such an hypothesis need not necessarily 
be rejected because this MS follows the natural direction of a Hebrew 
book. Neither the main hand, nor that of the forlorn marginal 
expostulator, are identical in the two MSS, and indeed whereas in 
MS Corpus 11 the Divine Name is written by the rabbinic hand by 
means of a triple yddh, the expostulator in MS 7 writes ha-Shem. 
But the close similarity of language in these ejaculations postulates 
some connection. 

The following examples are typical: 

f. 43% May God deliver me from all ill®? (cf. MS Trinity, f. 13), 53 


°° KENNICOTT, cod. 70, p. 77. 
51 HUCA, p. 220. 

52 y9 559 sd9y9 own. 

53 HUCA, p. 220. 
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f. 104v May God preserve me from all trouble and sorrow. *4 

f. 102" May God deliver me from all trouble and ill; I shall not die, 
but live, and declare the work of the Lord®® (cf. Ps. cxviii: 17). 
Similarly, f. 115Y (apparently—targely erased). 

f. 122" May God deliver me from exile.*® 

f. 123" May God bring me out from slavery into freedom.°? 


MS Corpus Christi College, Oxford, 8°* 
380 x 300 mm. 149’ ff. 2 columns Hebrew and 2 Latin to the page, 


32-34 lines. Contains Isaiah, Jeremiah, Ezekie/, and the Twelve 
Minor Prophets less Obadiah. 


This MS reads from right to left and, having the Latin alongside 
the Hebrew, seems to have been prepared for a similar purpose; 
but there is no superscriptio inserted or evidence of there ever having 
been marginal annotations. It is written in a competent, and probably 
professional Jewish hand. The volume ‘has been associated with 
the foregoing ones at least since the time of John Claymond (ob. 
1537), the first President of Corpus, who bequeathed them all to the 
College. °° 


Oxford RAPHAEL LOEWE 


54 ty po bop pws own. 

55 ms (sic) nwyD IDDNI MMs 9D MIDS NO Ay My Sow osdos* Ow. 
56 maida cabs) own. 

57 (sic) nnd NITSYD NY OWA. 

58 KENNICOTT, cod. 72, p. 77. 

59 Coxe, Oxford Catalogue, p. 3 (Corpus). 
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The Motif of the ‘Shells’ (Qelipoth) in 
‘Azriel of Gerona 


ie THE imagery of the Zohar the symbol of the “shells” (gelipoth) 
surrounding the “‘kernel” (moha’) plays a major role.’ As is well 
known, the theme won increasing importance in Lurianic Kabbalah, * 
and eventually became one of the most popular (and even hack- 
neyed) notions in Jewish mystical thought. One of the sources from 
which Moses de Leon, the presumed author of the Zohar, drew 
this concept is undoubtedly Eleazar of Worms’ allegorical inter- 
pretation of the shells and kernel of the nut (Hokhmath ha-’Egoz, 
cf. Cant. vi: 11), as has already been recognised by G. Scholem. ® 
A detailed analysis of Eleazar’s treatment of the theme has been 
given by the present writer elsewhere.‘ In this paper research into 
the antecedents of the Zoharic concept of the gelipoth is carried a 
stage further by the attempt to trace yet another, hitherto unsus- 
pected, literary source. ‘Azriel of Gerona, a younger contemporary of 
Eleazar’s, is known to have influenced Moses de Leon in certain 
respects. > We suggest that ‘Azriel’s notion of gelipah had a share in 
the evolution also of Moses de Leon’s complex doctrine of the 
“shells”. To prove the fact of such influence presupposes a full 
analysis of the Zoharic concept and lies beyond the scope of this 
paper. Our present purpose is confined to an elucidation of ‘Azriel’s 
position only, and it is hoped to deal with the wider aspects of Moses 
de Leon’s dependence on his sources in a later study. 

‘Azriel’s Perush ha-’Aggadoth (ed. J. Tishby, Jerusalem, 1945), 
p. 105 contains the following passage: 


1{t also occurs in Moses DE LEON’s Hebrew writings. Cf. Sefer ha-Nefesh 
ha-hakhamah, Basle, 1608, 1, 0, c; Sha‘ar yesodh ha-Merkabhah, MS Cambridge 
University Library, Dd.3.5, fol. 6r; She’eloth u-teshubhoth, ed. J. TisHpy, Qobhes 
‘al yad, Meqisey Nirdamim, V (XV), Jerusalem, 1950, p. 21, line 50; p. 25, line 44; 
p. 26, line 53. For an analysis of the concept in the Zohar see J. TisHBy, Mishnath 
ha-Zohar, 1, Jerusalem, 1949, pp. 298-301. 

2 Cf. J. Tispy, Torath ha-ra‘ we-ha-qelipah be-qabbalath ha-’ Ari, Tel Aviv, 
1942. 

3 Cf. Major Trends in Jewish Mysticism (Revised Edition), p. 239. 

4In his paper, “Eleazar of Worms’ Hokhmath ha-’ Egoz”, Eightieth Anni- 
versary Publication of the Jewish Theological Seminary of Hungary (about to be 
published). 

5 Cf. SCHOLEM, Joc. cit., p. 173. 
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“And because tohu surrounds bohu and encompasses it, the shell 
(gelipah) of every creature surrounds it (sc. the creature); and 
everything interior (penimi) in living beings is precious (mibhhar), 
and all fruits have a shell outside, and darkness encompasses the 
light. To this Scripture alludes: ‘The wicked walk on every side’ 
(Ps. xii: 9); and it is written, ‘And turn ye not aside; for then ye 
go after vain things (ha-tohu) which cannot profit nor deliver, 
for they are vain (tohu)’ (1 Sam. xxii: 21); and it is written, ‘He 
created it not a waste (tohu), He formed it to be inhabited’ 
(Isa. xlv: 18); and it is written, ‘And turn aside a just with a 
thing of nought (bha-tohu)’ (ibid. xxix: 21).” © 
The background of this passage is a highly complicated cosmogony 
in which rabbinic and neoplatonic elements are curiously blended. ® 
Although it is hardly possible to co-ordinate ‘Azriel’s various 
descriptions of the cosmogonic process in all their details, the 
following aspects stand out more or less clearly. The uppermost 
triad among the Sefiroth, viz. Kether (also rason, ’ayin, etc.), Hokhmah, 
and Binah, is identified with the “three creations” which according 
to Exodus Rabba xv: 22 preceded the world, viz. water, spirit and 
fire. Kether corresponds to spirit, Hokhmah to water,’ and Binah to 
fire. According to the same midrashic source, “The water conceived 
and gave birth to darkness, the fire conceived and gave birth to 
light; and the spirit conceived and gave birth to wisdom.” ‘Azriel 
interprets this to mean that from Kether=spirit (also called ’awir 
she-~eyno nithpas)*® there emanated the Sefirah Hokhmah, from 
Hokhmah=water darkness, and from Binah=fire light (pp. 88-89). 
He distinctly uses the term ‘“‘emanation” in describing the process: 


* For ‘Azriel’s neoplatonic sources see now A. ALTMANN, “Isaac Israeli’s 
‘Chapter on the Elements’ (MS Mantua)”, JIS, VIL (1956), pp. 32-33; idem, 
JJS, VIL, pp. 203-206; A. ALTMANN and S. M. STERN, Isaac Israeli, A Neoplatonic 
Philosopher of the Early Tenth Century, Oxford, 1958, pp. 131-2. 

7“The paths (nethibhoth) of all essences (hawayoth) are in water’. In 
ABRAHAM BAR Hiyya’s Hegyon ha-Nefesh (p. 3) it is similarly said that the water 
represents universal Form. 

* Cf. Perush ha- Aggadoth, p. 107. The term is adoptéd from Sefer Yesirah, 
2:6. On its Stoic background see ScHOLEM, MGWJ, 1927, p. 121, n. 1. Cf. 
also G. MarGouioutu, “The Doctrine of the Ether in the Kabbalah”, JOR, 
O.S. XX, 1908, p. 825 ff. 

Both the ‘Zyyun circle and the mystics of Gerona describe it as the “source of 
all essences”. In the writings of the ‘Iyyun circle it is also called ’awir gadmon 
(derived from Sefer Yesirah and Sa‘adya’s Commentary on it) and in both the 
‘Iyyun and Gerona circles it is referred to as ha-’Or ha-Mith‘allem. Cf. SCHOLEM, 
‘Igebhothaw shel Gebhirol be-Qabbalah, Me’assef Soferey Eres Yisrael, 1940, 
pp. 168, 173. For the use of the term ’awir she-eyno nithpas by MOSES DE LEON see 
Zohar Mil, 2a; Nefesh ha-hakhamah, Sodh Shabbath; Shegel ha-Qodesh, ed. 
GREENUP, pp. 109-110. 
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“And from spirit and water and light and fire which emanated one 
from another (ha-ne’esalim zeh mi-zeh) and from that which 
emanated from them, everything . . . was created.” It is, then, clear 
that Hokhmah emanated from Kether. We also have a straight- 
forward explanation for the statement that light emanated from fire: 
Binah=fire which represents the hypostasis ‘Intellect’ (sekhel) of 
‘Azriel’s neoplatonic source® contains ‘‘all essences’ (hawayoth) or 
forms. They are the “‘lights’” which emanate from it.1° But what is 
implied in the emanation of darkness from Hokhmah=water? The 
answer to this question holds the key to the understanding of the 
meaning of the passage quoted earlier on. 

‘Azriel mentions in several places the Baraitha B. Hag. 12a: 
“Tohu is the green line which encompasses the whole world, from 
which darkness went forth; for it is written, ‘He made darkness His 
hiding place round Him’ (Ps. xviii: 12): Bohu is the wet stones 
immersed in tehom, from which water goes forth; for it is written, 
‘And He shall stretch over it the line of confusion (gaw tohu) and 
the plummet of emptiness (we-’abhene bohu)’ (Isa. xxxiv: 11).” 
He also quotes the comment of Sefer Bahir (§ 2), according to which 
the earth pre-existed as tohu, i.e. “something which astonishes men,” 
and then became bohu, i.e. ‘“‘something in which there is ‘reality’ 
(mammash), for it is written bo-hu.’’!1 As G. Scholem pointed out, 
‘Azriel in his Commentary on S. Yesirah (i: 11) was the first to 
interpret this Bahir passage in terms of the distinction between 
‘matter’ and ‘form’: ‘“‘Tohu is the potentiality of the essences in 
which there is no form (reshimah); bohu is the potentiality of the 


® ScHOLEM, ‘Igebhothaw shel Gebhirol, etc. (pp. 173-174) has shown that the 
ontological scheme quoted by ‘Azriel from the neoplatonic pseudepigraph 
incorporated in the Mantua text came to be adapted to the kabbalistic system 
in writings of the Gerona school and the ‘Jyyun circle. ‘Azriel’s cosmogony is a 
case in point. Another striking example is provided by the Sodh ha-Sefiroth we-sodh 
ha-gawwanim (quoted by SCHOLEM), where the neoplatonic triad of universal 
matter—universal form—intellect re-appears in a paraphrase. 

10 “The paths of all essence are in the Fire which shines forth (ha-mithnoses) 
one from another. This is meant by our saying that Fire conceived and bore 
light.” ‘AzrieL (Perush ha- Aggadoth, p. 89) links the expression be-heytibho ’eth 
ha-neroth (Ex. Xxx: 7) and its rendering in Targum Ongelos (not in our version 
nor in A. BERLINER’S edition of the Sabbionetta text) by be-’adliqutha with the 
passage Gen. i: 4 (“And God saw the light that it was good”). The “goodness” 
referred to in the two Biblical phrases mentioned is said to denote the emanation 
of the light one from the other. This passage is quoted in TODROs ABULAFIA’S 
’Osar ha-Kabhod (Satu Mare, 1925, p. 37b), as noted by TisHBy, Perush ha- 
’ Agegadoth, p. 35. It occurs also in Ezra’s Com. on Cant., i: 1. 

11 Perush ha-’ Aggadoth, p. 92, lines 2-5, 12-13; see also p. 89, line 17; p. 103, 
lines 1-2. 
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essences in which there is form.” !2 (The Bahir passage is based on 
S. Yesirah ii: 6: “He formed from tohu reality (mammash) and made 
the non-existent existent.”) It should, however, be noted that the 
interpretation of tohu and bohu as matter and form respectively, 
and the etymology of bohu as bo-hu occur already in Abraham bar 
Hiyya’s Hegyon ha-Nefesh (2b-3a).1* The members of the Gerona 
circle undoubtedly knew the interpretation offered by Abraham 
bar Hiyya. Apart from the testimony of ‘Azriel there is a passage 
in Ezra of Gerona’s Commentary on Canticles: “Tohu is something 
without form, and bohu is that which clothes tohu so that there is 
formed a formation (siyyur) subtler than air.” *4 

It should be noted that according to this imagery bohu (form) 
clothes tohu (matter). The metaphor is reversed in the ‘Azriel 
passage quoted at the opening of our discussion. There it is said 
that tohu surrounds bohu and encompasses it like a shell. This 
conception arises from a combination of the Bahir passage with 
the Baraitha which describes tohu as the “green line which encom- 
passes the whole world.” According to ‘Azriel, the green line is not 
identical with tohu but arises within it, and causes darkness to go 
forth from it. The following passages will help to clarify his meaning: 

“And tohu is the green line: from it (sc. tohu) is the encompassing 
line from which darkness comes forth” (p. 103, lines 1-2; see Tishby, 
n. 2). “And tohu is that in which there is no reality (mammash): 
because in it all essences (hawayoth) were without limitation 
(hagbalah) and without form and matter . . . When from it a green 
line arose encompassing and darkening (mahshikh), the elements, 
which are forces (kohoth) one within another, were established . . . 
and these elements . . . are called ‘stones of bohw’ (Isa. xxiv: 11), 
in which there is reality (mammash) that is recognisable (nikkar) and 
conceivable (nithpas) in its limit (gebhul), and the essence of every- 
thing is recognisable in them’? (p. 89, lines 14-20). 

“And tohu is the root (‘iggar) of the essences ... and its appearance 
is green, drawn as a line marking the limitation of space in which the 
essence cannot be recognised; and it is subtle, deficient and confused 


*2 Das Buch Bahir, Berlin, 1923, p. 4, n. 1. 

*® Quoted by TisHBy, Perush ha-’ Aggadoth, p. 92, n. 6. It is possible that the 
Sefer Bahir took this interpretation from ABRAHAM BAR Hiyya. On the latter’s 
influence on the latest parts of the Bahir, cf. ScHoLem, Le-heger gqabbalath 
Rabbi Yishaq ben Ya‘aqobh ha-Kohen, Jerusalem, 1934, pp. 73-74. 

14 As the Altona edition is unfortunately not accessible to me at the moment, 
I quote from the Bartfeld edition, 1911, p. 9b, col. 1. 
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like something wiped out and deleted, the form of which cannot be 
recognised and the reality of which cannot be conceived .. . ” (p. 92, 
lines 19-21). 

“And before the limit was imposed, He stretched over it (sc. the 
limitless) the line of right measure (qaw ha- Yosher) to fix even limits” 
(p. 89, line 14). 

It is obvious from these and similar passages that tohu denotes 
the hylic Wisdom (Hokhmah) in which the essences are still un- 
differentiated, and that the green line symbolises the darkening, 
and hence limiting, power by which bohu, i.e. the totality of Forms 
emerges, thus giving rise to the Sefirah Binah or Intellect. This is 
how ‘Azriel understands the midrashic phrase, ‘“‘Waterconceived and 
gave birth to darkness.” The interpretation of “water” as hylic or 
universal matter in a neoplatonic sense corresponds to Abraham bar 
Hiyya’s interpretation of it as universal form.!°® 

The correctness of our interpretation is borne out by the resumé of 
‘Azriel’s doctrine offered in Todros Abulafia’s (d. 1298) ’Osar ha- 
Kabhod (Satu Mare, 1925, fol. 37a-b). But it is interesting that Todros 
Abulafia does not mention the motif of gelipah which ‘Azriel uses as 
a symbol of tohu surrounding bohu. This symbol does not organically 
connect with the theme, and it is indeed surprising that ‘Azriel 
should have introduced it in this context. For seeing that tohu stands 
for Hokhmah and bohu for Binah one does not expect to find tohu, 
which is the higher principle, compared to a shell protecting the 
“precious” kernel within. It may well be that this incongruity was 
felt by Todros Abulafia. On closer inspection one is, however, able 
to detect in ‘Azriel another line of thinking which fully explains his 
choice of metaphor. For in the passage subsequent to the one 
mentioning the gelipah he describes the process of creation as one of 
sifting the light out of the darkness, identifying the surrounding 
tohu (darkness) with the refining of metals and, in another simile, 
with the disposal of refuse and dregs. ‘‘And all is revealed from the 
depth of tohu, and out of darkness the forms become visible . . . And 
the conclusion of the matter is that all that is refuse (pesoleth) and 
dregs (shemarim) and something evil is called by the name of the 
surrounding darkness (ha-hoshekh ha-maqgqif), and all that is pure, 
sifted and tried and every good thing is called by the name of light” 
(p. 105, lines 11-17). This view of creation is suggested by a mid- 
rashic tradition (see Gen.R. x: 2) quoted by ‘Azriel (p. 103, lines 


15 See above, n. 7. 
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20-25) which sees in tohu and bohu the “dross” which had to be 
sifted out in order to establish creation. His interpretation of tohu 
as gelipah follows in this tradition, but ill accords with his previous 
view of tohu as denoting the Sefirah Hokhmah. 

A comparison of the concepts of gelipah in Eleazar of Worms*® 
and ‘Azriel shows the following points of difference: In Eleazar the 
“shells” are part of the world of the Merkabhah whilst in ‘Azriel 
the gelipah tohu is, according to one interpretation, identical with the 
Sefirah Hokhmah, according to another with the “dross” of creation. 
Moreover, in Eleazar the shells bear no evil or demonic connotation, 
whereas ‘Azriel’s second view does imply this. ‘Azriel’s use of 
the term qelipah as a symbol of dross, refuse, darkness, etc. goes back 
to neoplatonic, notably pseudo-Empedoclean: writings. According 
to al-Shahrastani,17 (pseudo-)Empedocles described the vegetative 
soul as the “‘shell” (gishr) of the animal soul; the latter as the shell 
of the rational soul; and the latter as the shell of the intellectual 
soul: Everything lower is shell for the higher, and the higher is its 
kernel (Jubb). Al-Shahrastani adds that sometimes (pseudo-) 
Empedocles uses the terms “body” (jasad) and “‘spirit” (ruh) instead 
of “shell” and “kernel”. The same imagery occurs also in the 
Ras@il ikhwadn al-safa’ in the Iraqi’s claim, “We are the kernel 
(Jubb) of mankind, and mankind is the kernel of the animals, and the 
animals are the kernel of the plants, and the plants are the kernel of 
the minerals . . .” 18 Yehudah Hallevi’s claim that Adam’s aptitude 
for receiving the gift of prophecy was transmitted to the descendants 
of Sheth, Noah and Abraham because they were the ‘‘kernel’’ and 
all the others merely the “shell” of mankind (Kuzari, i: 95) derives 
from this source. ‘Azriel echoes this passage in a sentence contained 
in the Perush ha-’ Aggadoth (p. 97, lines 13-14): “‘...soarethe Israelites 
like the kernel (/ebh) of the tree, and all the other nations like the 
shells.” In the Sefer ha-Yashar the same theme is slightly varied: 
“Even as the fruit has a shell (gelipah) and what is precious (ha- 
mibhhar) is within the shell, so are the devout the-fruit of the creation 
of the world, and the wicked are like the shells.” 19 It is clear from the 
context of this passage that “shell” is synonymous with “refuse” 


16 See the present writer’s paper quoted above, n. 4. 

"7 Kitab al-milal wa-l-nihal, ed. CURETON, 1842, p. 262. 

18 Cairo, 1928, Vol. II, pp. 235-236. 

** If the work was written by Jonah Gerondi as suggested by J. M. TOLEDANO, 
Moses de Leon could have known and used it. Jonah Gerondi died in 1263. 
But his authorship is far from being accepted. See G. Vaspa, L’ Amour de Dieu, 
etc barism 195 /- palisiem= 1) 
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(pesoleth), “‘filth” (refesh) and similar terms of inferiority and worth- 
lessness. Here as in the ‘Azriel passage (p. 105) the gelipah represents 
not merely something inferior to the kernel which it protects but 
something positively evil.2° The Scriptural passages quoted in 
support (“The wicked walk on every side’, etc.) clearly illustrate 
this point. This usage of the term qelipah derives from the same 
neoplatonic tradition which was mentioned before. Pseudo-Em- 
pedocles’ Book of the Five Substances*! employs the term gelipah 
as denoting the sensual and evil as opposed to the spiritual: “The 
senses grasp only the shells, i.e. the visible, not the hidden aspects of 
things’ (ed. Kaufmann, p. 19; see also pp. 34, 42). “Evil is the shadow 
of the good even as the body is the shell of the simple substance” 
(p. 30, 50). One has to “‘cast away the shells of these senses” in order 
to “become intellectual’’ (sikh/i); the pleasures obtained through the 
body are but “shells of the shells” (p. 34). The Theology of Aristotle 
(ed. Dieterici, p. 94) says likewise: The “‘sensual things” are “but 
shells of the substances”. One “‘cannot penetrate to the substances... 
except by piercing the shells’. This neoplatonic view is more 
radically expressed in al-Shahrastani’s account of Proclus as 
implying a division of the world into two parts, viz. “the world of 
purity and kernel, and the world of filth and shell” (/oc. cit., p. 341). 
Isaac Israeli’s Book of the Elements frequently speaks of the cor- 
poreal or sensual aspects of things as “darkness and shells” (ed. 
Fried, pp. 54 ff.).22 A Kabbalist like ‘Azriel, who was well-ac- 
quainted with some of the neoplatonic pseudepigrapha current in 
his time, 2% could, therefore, easily adopt the simile of gelipah when 
speaking of the “surrounding darkness” in the sense of “‘refuse” 
and “dross”. 

Joseph Giqatila’s pre-Zoharic work Ginnath-’ Egoz (written in 1274) 
is still untouched by either Eleazar of Worms’ treatment of sodh-ha- 
’egoz or ‘Azriel’s cosmogony. In explaining the title of the book he 
quotes Cant. vi: 11 and also uses the familiar imagery of the shell 
and the fruit but without any dualistic flavour: “In the nut you find 


20 An interesting usage of the motif of the shells of onions as denoting 
hypocrisy is found in the Talmud; cf. S. LIEBERMAN, Louis Ginzberg Jubilee 
Volume, Il, p. 245. eo 

21 Hebrew Fragments of it were published by D. KAUFMANN in his Studien 
iiber Salomon Ibn Gabirol, Budapest, 1899, pp. 17-51. On its influence on medieval 
Jewish Neoplatonism, cf. A. ALTMANN, Tarbis, 27, 1958, p. 505. 

22 Cf, ALTMANN-STERN, Isaac Israeli, etc., pp. 136-7. 

28 Cf, above, notes 6 and 9. See also ScHOLEM, Kithebhey yad be-Qabbalah, 
Jerusalem, 1930, pp. 4-5. 
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the hidden and the open (nistar we-nigieh), the outer to guard the 
inner which is concealed. For the ways of the Torah are (both) 
open and hidden . . . And you will find the mystery (sodh) hidden in 
the shell . . . like the nut: its fruit is within and the shell surrounds 
the fruit” (Hanau, 1614, p. 3b). The concept of gelipah in its radical 
neoplatonic sense as a symbol of the power of evil occurs only in 
his later writings.24 It appears that Giqatila adopted this motif 
from the Zohar. 


Manchester ALEXANDER ALTMANN 


_ ?4e.g. in his Sha‘arey ’Orah, Riva di Trento, 41b ff.; Sha‘arey Sedeq, Riva 
di Trento, 2b, 10a, 14b, 18a, 49a; Sodh ha-hashmal, ’Arzey Lebhanon, Venice, 
Aa 41a; Sodh ’arba‘ kosoth, MS. Cambridge University Library, Dd. 4.2.2, 
ol. 80r. 
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Is the Hasidic Book “‘ Kethoneth Passim’”’ 
d Literary Forgery ? 


FULL bibliography of the hasidic literature is still a desideratum. 
We are better provided in the field of early hasidic writings, 
since Dubnow in this three-volume basic study of the hasidic 
movement! has drawn up a preliminary list of such works.” But 
he has been hypercritical to the extent of challenging in certain 
instances the authenticity of patently genuine books. The aim of 
the present note is to correct Dubnow in one of these instances. 
No. 124 in the above mentioned list® gives a description of Sefer 
Kethoneth Passim, Lemberg, 1866, by R. Jacob Joseph ha-Kohen of 
Polonne, the most important disciple of Israel Baal Shem next to 
the Great Maggid R. Dobh Baer of Miedzyrzecz. For the student 
of Hasidism the works of R. Jacob Joseph have paramount import- 
ance; they are the mainliterary sources for the teachings of the founder 
of the hasidic movement, who did not commit to writing any of his 
dicta. Israel Baal Shem’s short sayings survived mainly as quotations 
in R. Jacob Joseph’s four books: Toledhoth Ya‘agobh Yosef (Korzec, 
1780), Ben Porath Yosef (Korzec, 1781), Safenath Pa‘aneah (Korzec, 
1782) and finally Kethoneth Passim which was edited only in 1866 
by Jacob Levinstein of Berdyczow. Is this last publication a genuine 
work of the author or is it a late fabrication concocted by Hasidim 
on the basis of the Toledhoth Ya‘aqobh Yosef, as Dubnow maintains? 
Dubnow is inaccurate in his description of the book and con- 
sequently the conclusion he arrives at concerning its authenticity is 
incorrect. No doubt he had a preconceived judgment of the case. 
Only thus can one understand why, quoting the title-page of the book 
under discussion, Dubnow puts a question mark after the words 
(7) psD5~ “P33 yw YH A. The word “kings” as used here, 
does not, of course refer to royal rulers in whose archives or libraries 
the manuscript of Kethoneth Passim was hidden, but in the spirit of 
the formula 3337 son qs 4, alludes to scholars. This usage of the 


1 Toledhoth ha-hasidhuth, Tel-Aviv, 1930-32. 
2 ibid. vol. iii, p. 386 ff. 4 
3 ibid. p. 393. It is No. 123 in the German translation of the work (Ge- 


schichte des Chassidismus, Berlin, 1931, vol. i, p. 293). 

4 The origin of the phrase is in Talmud B. Gittin 62b, where the wording 
is different. The above formulation of question and answer seems to occur only 
in later literature. 
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formula was widespread in Hebrew literature and every student of 
Hebrew bibliography is conversant with it. 

Dubnow concludes his description of the book by stating that 
it is a forgery, supposedly on the grounds that it “repeats”’ the 
homilies of Toledhoth Ya‘agobh Yosef “‘in different combinations”, ° 
and perhaps also because, as Dubnow mentions, the book was 
printed without approbations (haskamoth) or prefaces (hagdamoth). 

These reasons for rejecting the authenticity of the book carry no 
conviction. The absence of approbations and prefaces can easily 
be understood without any theory of literary forgery. It can be 
explained by the probability that the printers in Lemberg who got 
hold of the manuscript did not deem these neeessary as the repu- 
tation of the author was by then (1866) well established in hasidic 
circles. It is true, a preface giving the history of the manuscript 
would certainly have been welcome to the hasidic reader for whom 
the edition was intended, but its omittion might have had other 
reasons than the bad conscience of a literary forger. 

Furthermore, Dubnow’s contention that the book in question 
merely repeats homilies from Toledhoth Ya‘agobh Yosef, the most popu- 
lar book of the author, is misleading. One glance at the book reveals 
that this is not a case of verbatim reproductions of passages from 
the earlier book. It is true, the book Kethoneth Passim re-echoes the 
basic motifs of Toledhoth Ya‘agobh Yosef, and indeed of the two other 
books by the same author, Safenath Pa‘aneah and Ben Porath Yosef. 
But identity of basic ideas by no means indicates that the book is 
a late fabrication or a literary forgery. On the contrary, for the 
text-critic it is a reassuring mark of the book’s authenticity. 

Kethoneth Passim is the unique source of certain sayings of Israel 
Baal Shem, which have no parallel in any of the author’s other 
books *. This in itself can serve as an argument in refuting Dubnow’s 
contention unless one is prepared to defend the view that the forger 
not only successfully imitated R. Jacob Joseph’s style but also invented 
traditions in the name of Israel Baal Shem. Even Dubnow’s sus- 
picion did not go as far as that. 

Both the literary expression and religious ideas of Kethoneth 
Passim bear witness to the authorship of R. JacobJ oseph of Polonne. 

> “DINS DIPS AD apy y ndIN wow mwa Sy ann 27ND” 


* e.g. the important tradition concerning Israel Baal Shem’s pra er-life in 
Kethoneth Passim p. 43 aand b. are 
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The book is, then, in spite of the late date of its first publication, 


clearly genuine. Research in early Hasidism has to take this into 
account. ? 


J. G. WEISS 


7 Cf. G. ScHOLEM, Shtey Iggaroth me-’ Eres Yisra’el, Tarbis, 1956, vol. XXV 
p. 436, note 16. 
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The works discussed in the present review differ from one another not 
only in structure, some being synthetic and others analytic, but also in 
their method and approach to the Bible; they thus bear witness to the 
present state of flux in Old Testament studies. We are, it is true, at a 
turning-point in methodology. But the rhythm by which individual 
scholars proceed is by no means uniform: some go happily on exploiting 
to the bitter end the resources of systems the days of which would appear 
to be done, whilst, on the other hand, not every innovator is a pioneer; 
some are content to labour in fields newly discovered by others rather than 
to break new ground themselves. 

The Theologies of the OT by Edmond Jacob and Gerhard von Rad 
respectively are both certainly original contributions. They commend 
themselves by a freshness of tone and movement, a lightening up of the 
subject-matter which makes all the difference between them and the 
closely packed studies in this field to which we are so accustomed. More- 
over, the two books under review are remarkable for the boldness of their 
penchant for history, which determines theological concepts in both of 
these comprehensive works. This will not surprise anybody familiar 
with the earlier writings of Edmond Jacob, the distinguished Professor 
in the Protestant Faculty of Theology of Strasbourg, who published an 
excellent book entitled La Tradition Historique en Israel in 1946. As for 
the well-known Alttestamentler of Heidelberg, von Rad, the importance 
attached by him to history is common knowledge to students. 

But what a difference in outlook reveals itself in these two volumes! 
Jacob’s book (which has the merit of being the first of its kind in French) 
is divided into the three classical parts: descriptive theology (the attributes 
of the Living God), anthropology (which includes God’s acting through 
the Spirit and the Word, creation, the nature of man and history), and 
soteriology (the fight of sin and death against God’s activity, God’s 
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eschatological and messianic triumph). History gives form to each of 
these parts, since the Author describes the Life of God, as seen in the 
Bible, as “‘the history of a God who relinquishes his transcendence in 
order to link his own destiny with that of a certain people and, through 
that people, with the whole of mankind.” But this history is viewed from 
without, and the author proceeds with some aloofness. He fits the whole of 
biblical tradition in a framework the elements of which are dramatic even 
if well-known, since it is possible to apprehend them from the first moment 
right to the final dénouement. Gerhard von Rad, on the other hand, 
places himself at the very heart of the drama. The theological mystery of 
biblical history implies a continuous tension between transcendence and 
its Own irruptive intervention in the world, between God’s Word and 
religion, between the Divine summons and Israel’s response. The first 
volume of von Rad’s Theology is concerned with the traditions of the 
historical books of the Bible only. The prophetical books will be dealt with 
in a separate volume; not for canonical or literary reasons, but owing 
to the basic difference between their concept of history and that of the 
historical books, as the author understands it. According to the prophets 
the Divine summons came to nothing; Israel had to start living out an 
entirely new history on a level which has no connection whatever with its 
earlier history. The idea of history as understood by the prophets is an 
entirely novel one—not because it is more mature, but because they state 
the dialectic situation of the Divine and the Human in entirely new terms. 
Proceeding on the lines adumbrated by von Rad, the reader feels that he 
will never really encounter anything foreseen or foreseeable: the doors of 
history constantly remain wide open, owing to the tension which lies at 
the very root of history itself. 

However, since von Rad’s position is, in a sense, more revolutionary 
than Jacob’s, a Jewish reviewer of these two books may be allowed to 
declare his preference frankly, and it must be accorded to Edmond 
Jacob’s work. This is not because one feels oneself under the necessity, 
on principle, of assessing two such books in terms of contrast with each 
other; nor should one depreciate the value of an author’s voluntarily 
taking his standpoint within the dialectic of the epoch that he is investi- 
gating—particularly those of us who have often tried to do as much 
ourselves. But grave doubts as to von Rad’s method must be occasioned 
by the fact that, in this case, such an approach is adopted by a Christian 
theologian in a study of the “Old Testament’. One is bound to ask 
whether one who is a Christian theologian is in a position to handle this 
method without incurring the risk of side-stepping thé essence of biblical 
history, which, whether it be labelled Jewish or Hebraic being immaterial, 
is certainly not Christian. Professor von Rad has not succeeded in re- 
maining so independently objective as to justify his claim to have produced 
a “Theology of the Old Testament”: what he has given us (and the differ- 
ence in nuance must not be underrated) is a ‘‘Christian Theology of the 
Old Testament’’. And this is not only due to the fact that the doors which 
von Rad leaves so wide open lead biblical history, inevitably and un- 
erringly, to Christ (although this is less obvious here than in his earlier 
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writings), so that biblical history according to von Rad has to find its 
place (at any rate as regards all its crucial parts) in a perspective deter- 
-mined by Christianity. Moreover, von Rad seems deliberately to have 
limited his use of Jewish theological source material in the general ap- 
paratus of his research to the very minimum. He refers—but occasionally 
only—to contemporary Jewish exegetes, but never mentions the whole of 
Jewish theological tradition. This is in striking contrast to Edmond Jacob: 
although Jacob’s Christian faith is asserted several times in a way that 
commands respect for its spiritual serenity, the author has made an effort 
to judge the OT within its own limits, and one feels that he takes his 
partner in the dialogue seriously. He is equipped so to do by the excellent 
knowledge of the Jewish commentators which his book attests. 

So subjective a method, philosophically speaking, as the one used by 
yon Rad, has no chance of objective success unless it is applied in a 
parallel partnership, that is to say by Christians for the New Testament 
(or for the whole Bible, provided that this is made clear from the outset) 
and by Jews for the Old Testament. Harry M. Orlinsky’s little book on 
Ancient Israel is certainly not of the calibre’of a Jewish book comparable 
with von Rad’s. One meets in it again the clear exposition and the lightness 
of touch for which this learned member of the Hebrew Union College 
Professoriate is well-known. His book is written for the general public— 
for whom it fulfils a genuine service—and does not outstep the level 
of haute vulgarisation. One objection, however, must be made in this 
context. Orlinsky handles higher and lower criticism in a manner so free, 
or even happy-go-lucky, as sometimes to be disconcerting; whilst he 
introduces it without warning into his exposé, he nevertheless insists, time 
and again, on the reliability or probability of the biblical narratives. One 
gets the impression of an endeavour—distasteful indeed, and, to the present 
writer’s mind at least, outmoded—to make the Bible popularly accept- 
able. Why not follow more recent tendencies which permit the popular 
writer to place the Bible on its own level without having to justify it all 
the time by external evidence? 

Among many other books that make such an approach attractive may 
be numbered the monographs by Y. Kaufmann on the Conquest of 
Palestine and M. Reisel on the Tetragrammaton. They commend themselves 
by a sane confidence in the biblical text and by their reluctance to accept 
the critical schemes as final, however, time-honoured and widely-accepted 
they may be. Professor Kaufmann’s method is familiar; his monograph is 
but a piece of his monumental History of Hebrew Religion. It aims at 
restoring to the facts given in the Book of Joshua the characteristics of 
their age—a unique and short epoch during which the Jewish people lived 
through a history the conditions of which were not to recur, and which 
is responsible for the utopian and essentially self-interested dream of an 
Israel whose geographical and territorial dimensions never materialised 
before or after Joshua. The authenticity of the facts as given in the Book 
of Joshua is thus maintained—at least in general; for Professor Kaufmann 
does not shrink from emending the biblical text several times, thus 
defying the general principles of his own method with a precipitousness 
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which does not always seem to us to be justified. M. Reisel, on the other 
hand, succeeds in making some very interesting suggestions on the different 
Divine Names in the Bible, the Mishnah and the Qumran texts without 
ever correcting the massoretic and established texts. To him Exod. iii: 14 
is a declaration of loyalty: I shall (show to) be who I would (show to) be, 
ie. in fulfilling His Promise God’s deeds establish the conviction that He 
really is God. Reisel thus associates himself with a traditionally Jewish 
interpretation, while basing it on fine and subtle considerations, both 
exegetical and philological. In several other places, too, the author 
appears to be anxious to respect tradition. He has no compunction in 
dating the Exodus in 1450 (p. 64, note 339a), which will doubtless send up 
the eyebrows of many a sound scholar. : 

Works like this, which do not allow themselves to become obfuscated 
by the final truth of today that is so often discredited by tomorrow’s 
findings, but which make the effort to achieve an, objective and, at the 
same time, traditional understanding of biblical data, come like a refresh- 
ing shower of rain. They compensate us for the plethora of studies which 
plod along well-trodden paths—such works as that of Hartmut Schm6kel, 
for example, which is an attempt to introduce the phantom of Tammuz 
and the liturgy of his wedding into Canticles, or the ponderous thesis of 
Hentschke, which re-examines the attitude of the pre-exilic Scriptural 
prophets towards the cult and provides a not very original survey of 
certain recent studies in this field. This is a repertoire (notentirely complete), 
moderate in its conclusions and very much dependent on all those 
assertions that have become classical for having been so often repeated. 
Such books are certainly useful for reference, but the future of biblical 
studies lies elsewhere: it is to be seen where scholars are not satisfied when 
they have established by compass-bearing the position of present-day 
biblical studies, or have worked out some new fragmentary hypothesis, 
but where they make the effort to read the biblical text with a contact that 
is both fresh and immediate, and even note without surprise that truth in 
the scholarly sense is exactly in what the Bible itself says, and not in what 
it has been made to say. 

ANDRE NEHER 


MarTIN Notu, The History of Israel. Adam & Charles Black. London. 

1958. pp. 479. 42/-. 

It may be a platitude but is nevertheless true that the history of a small 
ancient nation can adequately be understood only when viewed from the 
background of contemporary and adjacent imperialistic movements. It 
has long been recognised, even from a study of the historical narratives 
of the Bible, quite apart from the mass of evidence provided by archae- 
ology, that the fortunes of ancient Israel were in large measure influenced, 
if not determined, by the fluctuations from activity to quiescence on the 
part of the great powers at either end of the Fertile Crescent, namely 
Egypt and Assyria-Babylonia. The struggle for survival and often 
domination among the small nations occupying the area which may be 
called “ Greater Palestine’ could take place only when there was no 
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interference by either of the great powers. When, however, large-scale 
and ambitious campaigns of conquest were undertaken, all these small 
states, including Israel, inevitably became involved. 

Professor Noth’s book is written with this background very much in 
mind. The wealth of detailed information which he has assembled and 
placed into its appropriate setting, produces a realistic picture of this 
ancient world, pulsating with vital forces which express themselves in the 
political, military, economic, social and religious spheres. The Amarna 
Age ushered in a new era marked by the relaxing and eventual elimination 
of imperialistic influerice and, in consequence, by the movement of land- 
hungry tribes upon the settled areas. Among these tribes are found those 
elements which later became linked together in a large political unit 
called Israel. The author notes that one cannot truly speak of Israel as 
such before the federation of the tribal elements which took place under 
the impact of the Philistine menace. During the period of the Judges 
they appear as separate, though loosely associated tribes, seemingly 
following the pattern of the Canaanite city-state political units. The 
sagacity which brought them together into a federated system gave 
birth to the Israelite nation and set the course for the historical processes 
which manifested themselves not only in the sphere of material develop- 
ment but also in the spiritual. 

The pre-Israelite period, that is the era of the Exodus and Conquest, 
receives full treatment, for it was during this time that the formative 
ingredients of Israel’s fortunes and character were being crystallised. The 
small Exodus and Sinai Revelation groups eventually impressed them- 
selves upon the other tribal groupings which had earlier infiltrated into 
the land and established themselves there. With the political federation 
of the tribes came the coalescing of the traditions of the individual tribes 
producing a composite, but single, account. 

For the periods covered by the earlier historical narratives the author 
has two interesting observations to make. Firstly, he asserts that the 
date assigned to the destruction of a Palestinian city attributed to the 
Hebrew tribes is not contemporary with their entry into Canaan. The 
conquest of a Canaanite town was preceded by a period of infiltration 
into the area, gradual settlement in an inhospitable site, consolidation of 
occupation, with the learning of local arts and with fraternisation. Some 
of the tribes seem to have been labourers employed by the Canaanites 
and their presence in adjacent areas was tolerated on that account. “A 
strong ass couching between two burdens; it bowed its shoulders to bear 
and he became a servant of tribute (Gen. xlix: 14-15).’”’ Others, like the 
tribe of Dan, were compelled to wander far into the country, before they 
could find land where they would be permitted to settle. This theory 
involves the secondary consideration that the infiltration of the Hebraic, 
and other, tribes, was not simultaneous, but was spread over some time, 
as part of a wider historical process which began in the Amarna Age. 
Thus the early fall of Jericho and the later destruction of the southern 
cities fits into the pattern of a continuing process, though the historical 
editor of the Book of Joshua telescoped it into one planned campaign. 
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The other point made by the author is that the federation of the Hebraic 
tribes gave rise, not to a united monarchy, but to a dual monarchy of 
Israel and Judah. The theory of the dual monarchy explains more 
realistically the background of David’s very gradual assumption of 
power over both kingdoms, as well as the dissolution of the federation 
(rather than the division of the united monarchy) at the time of Reho- 
boam’s succession to the throne. 

Professor Noth traces the history of Israel from its earliest discernible 
beginnings to the collapse of the Bar Kokhba revolt in 135 C.E. The 
emergence and growth of political, social, economic, legalistic and 
religious institutions is traced throughout this long period and the impact 
of the great powers, each in turn, upon Israel’s fortunes and thinking is 
clearly brought out. This vast canvas has been treated with the com- 
petence, balance and restraint which are the mark of the erudite and 
painstaking scholar. The author has successfully.established a tangible 
continuity between the Biblical and post-Biblical periods and literatures. 
If the reviewer may permit himself to remark upon one aspect which he 
would have liked to see more fully treated, it is the development of extra- 
Biblical literary material which subsequently gave rise to early Rabbinic 
writing. 

This book will receive wide recognition as an important contribution 
to the study of the history of Israel. The translation from the German, 
made by Stanley Godman, is excellent and very readable. Students who 
do not read German will, in particular, be grateful to both the author 
and the translator for making this work available to them. 

J. WEINGREEN 


SABATINO MoscaTi, Ancient Semitic Civilisations. Elek Books Ltd. 

London. pp. 254, 25/-. 

This book appeared first in Italian (Storia e civilta dei Semiti) in 1949, 
and has since appeared.in a French edition and two German ones. Its 
appearance in English is most welcome. The author states that a revision 
of the text has attended each new edition, particularly the present one. 
While the reviewer has not checked the extent of this, he can say that the 
work as it now stands is up-to-date in every respect. 

It is especially good to have Prof. Moscati’s work in English since there 
is nowhere, so far as the reviewer knows, that the general reader—for 
whom the book was written—can find so much ground covered, and with 
such a rare combination of accuracy, lucidity and concise brevity. After 
short introductory chapters on the Semites, their world, their divisions 
and their language, longer chapters are devoted to each of the important 
Semitic peoples of antiquity: the Babylonians and Assyrians, the Canaan- 
ites, the Hebrews, the Arameans, the Arabs and the Ethiopians. Each 
includes short sections on history, social organisation, literature, religion 
and the like. There is a splendid selected bibliography at the rear for the 
guidance of any who desire to read further. 

The book can, in short, be recommended highly. It gives the non- 
professional reader the information that he wants, reliably and clearly, 
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and does not confuse him with a heaping up of data. It should be useful 
for students beginning theology as an introduction to the world of the 
Bible. And more advanced students will find their ideas clarified at many 
points. 

The translation in general seems good. On p. 214, however, “* conces- 
sions” has become “ concessations ”. The reviewer does not know if 
‘* formation ”’, in the sense of education, development (also p. 214) is 
current in England; but it has a rather continental sound to the American 
ear. 


JOHN BRIGHT 


V. A. TCHERIKOVER and A. Fuxs (ed.), Corpus Papyrorum Judaicarum, 
Vol. I, The Magnes Press (The Hebrew University), Jerusalem; Harvard 
University Press, Cambridge (Mass.); and Oxford University Press, 
London; 11 x8 inches; pp. xx, 294; 96/-. 

The importance of papyrus as the chief writing material of the ancient 
Graeco-Roman world and of the papyri discovered in the last 75 years 
is so great that there has emerged a whole department of humanistic 
studies, known as papyrology. This branch of study assumed real impor- 
tance in the last decade of the last century, and the term itself seems to 
have been used for the first time exactly sixty years ago. 

The number of preserved Greek papyri is estimated at about 30,000. 
The majority of these documents would probably be of little interest from 
the literary standpoint, comprising as they do mainly magical formulae, 
monetary accounts, leases, legal documents, and other private documents. 
Thanks to papyrology, however, we have at our disposal a wealth of 
detailed information of so great a variety that there is no region and no 
period in antiquity of which we know so well the full daily life of the people 
as Graeco-Roman Egypt. This we owe to a happy combination of cir- 
cumstances—especially to the fact that Egypt, which was practically the 
sole producer of papyrus, afforded through its exceptionally suitable 
climate, its dry soil and deep sand, wonderful protection for this material. 

Many fields of knowledge have benefited from these documents— 
literature, biblical criticism, history of Judaism, history of religion, 
philology, palaeography, political administration, economic and legal 
history; even this list is not complete. 

As Prof. Tcherikover has pointed out—and this adds much to the value 
of the work—Egyptian Jewry was not a passive body merely receiving 
orders from outside—being but a section of a people living outside their 
national borders—but was, on the contrary, an active social organism 
endeavouring to apply its forces and abilities to every field of economic 
activity, and even to play a part in political and military life. On the whole, 
“Egyptian Jewry had its own character, differing in many details from that 
of the Palestinian Jews.’’ ‘In the course of almost a thousand years 
Egyptian Jewry underwent many vicissitudes and metamorphoses”— 
“strong and vigorous at the end of the Ptolemaic period, exerting its 
influence on the economic and political life of the country; then fighting 
stubbornly . . . against attempts . . . to debase its social and cultural level; 
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then identifying itself with the strong national movement against Rome... 
eventually succumbing to the enemy .. . and finally, reviving and gathering 
fresh forces for a new struggle against new enemies.” 

The above will perhaps suffice to draw the attention of scholars and of 
the intellectual non-specialised reader to the magnificent volume here 
under review. It is the first of three volumes, which will constitute the 
Corpus Papyrorum Judaicarum; it contains the Introductory Part for the 
whole work, and deals with the documents of the Ptolemaic period 
(323-30 B.c.E.). Vol. II will treat of the “Early Roman”’ period (the term 
“Early”? may be misleading) that is, until 117 c.z.; and vol. III, with the 
Late Roman and the Byzantine periods, that is, until the Arab conquest of 
Egypt, in 640-1. 

The present volume, as already mentioned, consists of two main parts— 
the Introductory Part (Introduction, pp. xvii-xx; and Prolegomena, or 
Preliminaries, to the whole Corpus), pp. 1-111; and Documents of the 
Ptolemaic Period, pp. 113-256. There is a short Preface, a List of Abbre- 
viations, and three excellent Indices (Index to the Prolegomena, Index to 
the Documents, and Index to Sources), pp. 257-94. 

The aim of the Corpus Papyrorum Judaicarum is to collect all published 
papyri and ostraca from Egypt that concern Jews or Judaism, and thus 
provide a detailed picture of the life of the Jews in Egypt in Hellenistic, 
Roman, and Byzantine times. These documents will be arranged in fifteen 
Sections, Sections I-VI in vol. I, Sections VII-XI in vol. II, and Sections 
XJI-XV in vol. III. The six Sections of the present volume deal with the 
following subjects: Jews of Palestine in the Zenon Papyri (Section I, six 
documents), pp. 115-30; Jews of the Fayim in the Zenon Papyri (Section II, 
eleven documents), pp. 131-46; Jewish Soldiers and Military Settlers in 
the Third and Second Centuries B.C. (Section III, fifteen documents), 
pp. 147-78; Jewish Peasants, Shepherds, and Artisans in the Fayiim (Section 
IV, fifteen documents), pp. 179-93; Jewish Tax-collectors, Government 
Officials, and Peasants in Upper Egypt (Section V, 64 receipts and 13 
ostraca of various contents), pp. 194-226; and Various Documents in the 
Ptolemaic Period (Section VI, seventeen documents), pp. 227-56; a total 
of 141 documents, belonging to the Ptolemaic period. 

While these documents, reproduced in both Greek (the language in 
which they are written) and English translation, with comments, are of 
special interest to historians, philologists, economists, and other scholars, 
the Prolegomena will be read with great profit by any person interested 
in Jewish history. Indeed, these Prolegomena may be regarded as a text- 
book for the millennial history of the extremely active Jewish community 
of Egypt, that is, from Alexander the Great till the Arab invasion. Analog- 
ously to the Corpus Papyrorum Judaicarum, this part too is divided into 
three periods (Ptolemaic, Early Roman, Late Roman and Byzantine), and 
the author of this part, the late V. A. Tcherikover, who was Professor of 
Ancient History in the Hebrew University, gives an excellent survey of the 
political, economic, cultural, social, military, and religious conditions of 
Egyptian Jewry. 

In some detailed analysis or synthesis one may disagree with the editors 
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—I refer, for instance, to the passage on p. 117: “So we see that the 
Toubias of the Zenon Papyri was the offspring of a very old family, and 
could trace his descent for as much as 500 years”. No objection would 
have been proffered if this conclusion had been given as a probability or, 
even better, a possibility. However, both scholar and layman will be 
grateful to the editors and publishers for this excellent work. While I am 
looking forward to the second and third volumes—the latter will contain 
the “plates illustrating selected documents”—I hope that both will contain 
a more detailed palaeographical treatment of the individual documents. 

To sum up, all must be grateful that the Corpus Papyrorum Judaicarum 
is launched into the world of scholarship with such a splendid presentation. 


Davip DiIRINGER 


Midrash Ha-Gadol on the Pentateuch, Numbers, Vol. 1. Edited from 
Manuscripts with commentary and introduction by SOLOMON FISCcH. 
London, 1957, pp. 376+33, 35/- net. 


Dr. Fisch’s present work is the first printed edition of the important 
text of the Midrash ha-Gadol on Numbers, hitherto known only from 
Yemenite manuscripts. One admires the courage of the author in present- 
ing us with a general introduction, which was not undertaken by the 
editors of the three previous volumes (Gen. and Exod. by M. Margalioth, 
Jerusalem 1946/7, 1955/6; Lev. by Rabinowitz, N.Y. 1930). This intro- 
duction provoked justified criticism when it was first published in English 
together with the first five chapters of the M. 4.G. on Numbers (Man- 
chester, 1940). Various alterations and modifications in the present 
edition are not sufficient to eliminate those shortcomings. In the present 
edition Dr. Fisch expresses some doubt regarding his own theory about 
the authorship of the Midrash ha-Gadol (attributing its compilation in 
Arabic to R. Abraham the son Maimonides and its translation into Heb- 
rew to David of Aden). But there is no fresh philological treatment which 
might shed some light on this problem. A general introduction would be 
justified only if it were based on the entire five parts of the Midrash after 
a thorough philological analysis of the Midrash and its parallel sources. 
There is no attempt at clarifying the crucial problem of the reliability of 
some variant readings. In this respect the commentary is hardly more 
helpful than the introduction. Not even the problem whether the Baby- 
lonian Talmud is quoted directly or from ‘Eyn Ya‘aqobh is discussed. The 
greater part of the introduction does not deal as much with the Midrash 
ha-Gadol proper as with the tannaitic Midrashim incorporated in it, 
and the general treatment hardly adds anything new. Similarly, in the 
commentary, when the author criticises the editor of Sifre Zuta for omit- 
ting sources which belong there, his arguments are not convincing 
because of the absence of philological treatment (cf., e.g. p. 339, note 57). 

One would also expect some allusion in the introduction to non- 
midrashic influences on the Midrash ha-Gadol, i.e. of Philosophy (e.g. 
Moreh Nebh., I, 35, p. 285, note 25, where Fisch only remarks: “Addition 
of the author of M.G.”) and of Kabbalah (e.g. Sefer Yesirah, 1, 1-2; 
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p. 363, note 162, where it is not even indicated that there is a parallel in 
M.G., Gen., ed. Margalioth, p. 11). Since Rabbi Fisch chose the hard way 
of giving a general introduction there is no excuse for ignoring literature 
which has a bearing on this subject (e.g. J. N. Epstein, Mekhilta de R. 
Shim‘on b. Yohai; S. Lieberman, Midreshey Teman; Gaster’s works, etc.). 
Had the author confined himself in his introduction to the material treated 
by him in his edition, classifying its sources and parallels, establishing 
the indebtedness of the M.G. to these sources as well as pointing out 
innovations, he would have benefited scholarship to a much greater 
extent. 

Equally unsystematic is the author’s treatment of the poetical intro- 
ductions which open each ‘“‘portion” (sidra) of the Midrash. The only 
evidence for their Yemenite origin mentioned (introduction p. 27; p. 1, 
note 4) is the “‘echo of sufferings inflicted on them by Ishmael’”’. And there 
is no explanation of what is the meaning of Seis in the same context 
(ibid., note 5) which can hardly refer to the Arabs. The origin of these 
poems could be more easily established by stylistic comparison, on which 
much has been written (e.g. W. Bacher, Die hebrdische und arabische 
Poesie der Juden Jemens, Jahresbericht der Landes-Rabinerschule in 
Budapest, 1910). In passing, one may mention that these poems were 
published by A. Kohut (MGWJ, vol. 38, 1894, pp. 540-42). The use of 
this publication could at least clarify some of the variant readings (e.g., 
p. 56, var. 7 and 9) and avoid confused exegesis (e:g. ibid., note 4; Mar- 
galioth in his preface to M.G. Genesis, p. 11, has shown that the punc- 
tuation in M.G. has no value). 

Hardest of all is the reviewing of the commentary (Hemdath Shelomoh), 
since it is difficult to determine what was the main object of the author, 
ie. whether he intended to give a talmudistic-halakhic exegesis of the 
Midrash or a scientific critical commentary. Despite the pure mishnaic 
style of the Midrash itself, the commentary reveals a mixture of modern 
and Rabbinic Hebrew, which would indicate that the author wishes to 
appeal to both Rabbinic and critical circles. (Some curious expressions, 
however, have no justification from any linguistic standpoint such as, e.g. 
“anointing in the world to come”, p. 172, n. 24). Similarly the material 
used in the commentary covers a wide range, from critical observation 
(e.g. p. 41, n. 98, etc.) to naive passages of sophistry, i.e. pilpul plain and 
simple (e.g. p. 48, n. 5; 81, n. 69; p. 211, n. 17; p. 362, n. 159). 

Dr. Fisch himself defines the objects of his commentary (preface, p. 7) 
under three headings:— ‘ 

1. “To investigate the sources of the Midrash in the wide field of 
Talmudic and Midrashic literature.” 

The mass of illuminating references, while not exhaustive, is certainly 
a treasure-house of sources and parallels. Unfortunately, however, these 
sources are not treated philologically, and in most cases it is impossible 
to detect what is regarded as a source and what as a mere explanatory 
parallel. The tannaitic sources are referred to on equal terms with those 
of the Yalqut and even with modern commentaries (e.g. Malbim: p. 57, 
n. 9; p. 93, n. 135. S. R. Hirsch: p. 25, n. 12; p. 37, n. 65, etc.). The lack 
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of systematic treatment thus defeats the first object put forward by the 
commentator. 

2. ““To explain the words of the Midrash which need clarification and 
especially to attract the reader’s attention to passages and correct variant 
readings which illuminate obscure halakhic and haggadic passages in 
the Talmud and the early Poseqim.” 

How the second of these tasks was carried out has been discussed 
already. As for the first part of the second objective, two types of difficulties 
would logically call for interpretation: unique passages which have no 
parallel elsewhere or extremely difficult ones whether known or otherwise. 
But in this commentary many remarks are superfluous, while some 
difficulties are not treated at all as, e.g. p. 2, n. 1, which is a different 
Yemenite spelling, cf. Margalioth: M.G. on Gen. p. 10; or p. 3, n. 8, which 
is obviously an error, as indicated by the variants. There are some banal 
explanations, e.g. p. 4, n. 12-13; p. 28, n. 26, 29; p. 296, n. 7, etc., but 
difficulties sometimes in the same context are not even indicated, e.g. 
p. 4 he‘ebhiram hoshekh; p. 9 teluy rosh, based on Ps. 3, 4, etc. There are 
many unnecessarily drawn-out notes as, e.g. p. 33, n. 49-50, obviously 
based on mis-spellings. Strangely enough, the (correct) reading of MS. 5 
(Cambridge Add. 3407) is not mentioned among the variants. The same 
MS has a mutilated note by the scribe copied and corrected by Dr. Fisch 
in the note. It is to be regretted that the crucial points in this note were left 
corrupted. It should be corrected: ‘““R. [Nathan] the son of Yehiel of 
blessed memory the author of the [‘Arukh]’”’, as the Yerushalmi reference 
indicates, and later: ‘‘d’al [for daled, arab.] before the nun [not kun]’. 
Another example is n. 68 on pp. 262-3. The whole sophisticated and 
tedious explanation of ‘‘Mosaic” is unfounded. In contrast with the 
aforementioned generous treatment, there are difficulties which the 
author gives up too easily without any attempt at clarifying them through 
other midrashic sources (e.g. p. 99, n. 168 could be illuminated by Gen. R. 
92, 2 one=soul; p. 360, n. 148, cf. Yahed dibbur, Lev. R. xxii: 1-2, ibid. 13, 
erete)): 

3. “To translate and explain Arabic marginal notes and corrections 
by scribes.” 

Many notes throughout the work are illustrated by these marginal 
additions. This assiduous enterprise certainly opens up new material 
for investigation to specialists in this field. 

S. Lowy 


P. WERNBERG-MoLLER, The Manual of Discipline translated and annotated 
with an introduction (Brill, Leiden; 1957. pp. x, 180; price 25.00 
guilders). 

The author of this new edition of the Manual of Discipline begins with a 
brief introduction (pp. 1-21), then gives a translation of the whole text 
(pp. 22-39), textual notes (pp. 40-43) and commentary (pp. 44-156), and 
brings it to a conclusion with a table of references and a bibliography 
(pp. 157-180). All is very well done. 

In the Introduction the author seems to hold that the Covenanters of 
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Qumran were identical with the Essenes and that they perhaps, therefore, 
derived from the ancient Rechabites; and he assigns Discipline to the 
first half of the first century B.C. He wisely expresses himself, however, 
with caution; for some, if not all, of the arguments commonly used to 
support these conclusions are uncommonly weak. In this case, they have 
no independent value, being based entirely on Discipline, whereas the 
Commentary on Habakkuk supplies the bulk of the historical information, 
which is not taken into account in the present work. In this connection, 
two points may be mentioned, one supporting and one telling against the 
editor’s arguments from language. First, on pp. 8-10 he draws attention 
to the curious verbal forms with displaced vowels, such as y°d6ér°si for 
yidrosi or yidr°su, and rightly points to the evidence in the second (Origen) 
and fourth (Jerome) centuries A.D., proving them:to be pre-Massoretic; 
but these forms do not prove that “ all these manuscripts reflect an early 
stage in the development of the Hebrew language ’ they prove only that 
the Scrolls can be dated as early as the second century A.D., when alone 
these forms are otherwise attested in transcriptions of Hebrew words. In 
actual fact, this displacement is a relatively late Semitic phenomenon, as 
shown by comparing the O.-Bab. izbutu with the N.-Bab. isAubutu 
(Ylvisacker Zur bab. u. ass. Grammatik 15-16), nibilut with niblut and 
lubullut with lublut (Ebeling Neubabylonische Briefe 74-75) and the class- 
ical Arab. ydktubuna with the modern Arab. yikitbu and so on (Bauer 
Palastinisches Arabisch* 22-23, Driver Colloquial Arabic Grammar 49-50, 
Cantineau Dialecte arabe de Palmyre 1 124 and Parlers Arabes du Horan 
214-215). The purpose of the shift is obviously to facilitate pronunciation 
by getting rid of clusters of consonants; but how soon it may have begun 
to appear in Hebrew is quite unknown. It can be assumed to be early only 
against the analogy of the sister languages. Second, on pp. 11-12, the editor 
discusses the final—(a@)h appended to the personal pronouns. Here a point 
in his favour, that these are old, may be found in ’th “ thou ” ona potsherd 
from Lachish; but, if hm.“ they ” is rightly read on the same potsherd 
(Torezyner Lachish I vi: 2, 7), the argument loses its value. What he has 
not noticed is that in Discipline these forms are almost restricted to the 
concluding poem; they occur also in other poetical or pseudo-poetica] 
parts and generally not in the purely prose parts of the Scrolls. This fact 
suggests that they may be part of the archaic poetical vocabulary of the 
time and are therefore valueless as evidence of date. 

The commentary is full and shows the author’s wide knowledge and 
familiarity with a large field of literature, including.the apocryphal and 
pseudepigraphical writings and the New Testament; scarcely a point is 
missed. In one passage, the famous statement that “ when they (sc. the 
seasons or seasonal feasts) renew themselves, the M is great (i.e. significant) 
for sanctity and N is a sign for the revealing of His (sc. God’s) eternal acts 
of constant love” (D.x:4), the editor has no new suggestion to make. It is 
a famous crux, but an attempt to solve it may be made. The key to open 
the lock is to recognise that the Scrolls are highly allusive and that the 
secret is here concealed under two abbreviations; and the editor unfor- 
tunately deprives himself of this key by stating that “‘ the Mem. . . would 
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have required the spelling hmm’ and that “ the names of letters are 
feminine in Semitic languages’. Both assertions are misleading. First, 
the names of the letters were treated as feminine qua letters but as masculine 
when they represent something else; one said nsip DONT na” pn ssDS UF 
** Aleph complained before God (that it was not the first letter of the 
Bible)’ but Sn 7S 58 “one Aleph-beth (i.e. one chapter of the 
acrostic poem of Lamentations)”. Second, writing pp is a legitimate 
abbreviation for 9(*)on “the (letter) M”, as 7975 for Ft55 shows; 
signs of abbreviation had presumably not yet come into use. Further, 
abbreviations can bé shown to have been present in the Hebrew text 
used by the Septuagint (Driver Semitic Writing * 234-6) as well as else- 
where in the Scrolls, though in a somewhat different form (D. v: 5; x: 1; 
Z. xix: 1). Since then the Covenanters used a solar calendar (W. ii: 2-3) 
and recognised the Book of Jubilees (Z. xx: 1), which, too, prescribed a 
solar calendar starting from the Flood and having Pentecost as the first 
feast after it (Jubilees vi: 15-18; Tobit ii: 1), the guess may be hazarded 
that these letters refer somehow to it. They are clearly ciphers; for M 
stands for 40 and N for 50, while at the same time MN can be read 
together as representing mé noah “ the waters of Noah ”’ (Isaiah liv: 9), 
from which Jubilees begins its calendar and to which alQirqisani refers 
in connection with that of the Sadducaeans (Nemoy Kitab al-Anwdar 
wal-Mardagqib I vi: 1), i.e. “Sons of Zadok ’’, as the Covenanters called 
themselves (Z. vi: 2); and FR\& “ sign ” in the sense of “ letter ’’ is prefixed 
to N partly to show that N is to be read as a letter and partly as recalling 
the “‘ sign’’ of the bow which followed the Flood (Genesis ix: 12-16). 
This cryptic method of indicating the calendar was adopted, not because 
that had to be concealed but because the two letters might also be read 
concurrently as an abbreviation for MN(HM) “ Menahem”’, thus 
indicating the name of the party’s leader; and this name is mentioned in 
Rabbinic literature as that of a possible Messiah, one, too, who observed 
a solar calendar (B. Talmud Sanhedrin 98a-99a). Was not this leader, 
i.e. the Teacher of Righteousness, that Menahem son of Judah the 
cod¢ioTyjs murdered by Eleazar, son of the High Priest and Captain 
of the Temple, on or about the Day of Atonement in A.D.66 (Josephus 
B.J. II xvii: 8 433-9, 448), as hinted but not proved some years ago (Del 
Medico Deux Manuscrits de la Mer Morte [1951] 124-9, 132-40)? The 
cryptogram is nothing surprising; for the danger of revealing the leader’s 
name was obvious. In the same way Jesus did not acknowledge his claim 
to be the Messiah till late in His ministry (Matthew xvi: 15-17). This 
explanation explains yet another difficulty, why the Day of Atonement is 
described as a AM}3 Nsw oOo} “sabbath-day of rest” in the description of 
the murder of the Teacher of Righteousness (H. xi: 7-8); so far as I know, 
the description is unique. This strange expression partly indicates a 
difference of calendar, i.e. an unorthodox (solar) beside the orthodox 
(lunar) calendar; but menihah “ rest” at the same time recalls the name of 
Menahem, the leader of the party, by a play on different roots which is 
found already in the story of the Flood (Genesis v: 29; cp. Del Medico 
L’Enigme 356); and even this play on words can be paralleled in another 
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of the Scrolls (W. iv: 1-4; s. Weis in J.Q.R., N.S. XLI 149). Finally, this 
interpretation of the passage proves that Fy 4h pn means ““ engraved 
tablet’, not “law of freedom ”’; since the calendar of Jubilees was 
engraved on heavenly tablets (Jubilees vi: 17, 29). 

These remarks are in no sense intended as criticisms of Dr. Wernberg- 
Meller’s book, which is in a sense still pioneering work; for the Scrolls 
have been known for barely ten years, and no one can expect to solve all, 
even a few, of the innumerable problems presented by them. The present 
work by its accurate translation and the wealth of matter collected in the 
commentary will be an indispensable tool in the hands of all who engage 


themselves in this fascinating study. 
G. R. DRIVER 


ERNST WiiRTHWEIN, The Text of the Old Testament, translated by Peter 

R. Ackroyd, B. Blackwell, Oxford, 1957, pp. xi+ 173. 17/6. 

Professor Wiirthwein’s book has been written to meet a practical need, 
namely, to serve as a guide to students in the use of the material supplied 
by the apparatus of the Kittel-Kahle Biblia Hebraica. The characteristics 
and problems of the various witnesses to the Hebrew text of the O.T. are 
discussed lucidly and interestingly. Chap. IV, which treats of the principles 
of textual criticism, is undoubtedly the best in the book. Professor 
Wiirthwein has made particularly good use of the Isaiah Scroll (DSIa) 
to illustrate the origin of scribal errors in reading and writing. The value 
of Professor Wiirthwein’s book is enhanced by 41 photographs, ranging 
from a photograph of the Mesha Stone to that of a page of the Com- 
plutensian Polyglot. The introductory notes to the various photographs 
are so fascinating in themselves that their effect might well be to stimulate 
the more serious student to explore in his post-graduate studies some 
of the problems which the illustrated inscriptions or manuscripts suggest. 

In reviewing so useful a book as Professor Wiirthwein’s one may 
perhaps be forgiven for making a number of critical remarks. Without 
entering into full-blooded polemics against the apparatus of B.H., it is 
important to point out that the criticism of B.H. which Professor Wiirth- 
wein thinks (see Foreword to the English Edition) is implicit in his chapter 
on the principles of textual criticism, is scarcely a corrective the significance 
of which the average student will readily appreciate. What, for example, 
could such a student make of the amorphous mass of Hebrew manuscripts 
which B.H. insists on counting rather than weighing? Surely, a student 
cannot be expected to form a sound opinion about the relative value of 
Hebrew manuscripts cited in B.H. without the slightest hint about their 
nature. Perhaps the best, though certainly not the ideal, way out of the 
difficulty would be to classify such Hebrew manuscripts by using different 
sigla for the more and the less important ones. A similar problem arises in 
connection with the variant readings cited by B.H. from manuscripts 
with Babylonian and Palestianian vocalisation. With all his admiration 
for Professor Kahle’s work, the reviewer fails to see why, for example, 
the reading of the Petersburg Codex of the Prophets in Isaiah lii: 14 
(mushhath, i.e. the hoph‘al participle in construct state) should not be 
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worthy of inclusion in the apparatus of B.H. Allowing for the mixed 
Babylonian-Tiberian tradition of this codex, it is surely not less important 
than many of the manuscripts and editions utilised by Kennicott and by 
de Rossi. Again, occasionally one finds in the apparatus of B.H. a prac- 
tically worthless variant from a manuscript with Palestinian vocalisation. 
Thus, for example, the Palestinian variants to Da. xi: 15-16 are misleading, 
for the syntactical choice can only be here between the perfect-consecutive 
and the less satisfactory imperfect with waw-conjunctive of the MT; 
the imperfect-consecutive of the Palestinian variants turns what is 
clearly a prophecy of future events into a narrative of past events. 

Dr. Ackroyd deserves to be complimented on his most readable 
translation. 


ARIE RUBINSTEIN 


MEIR WALLENSTEIN, The Nezer and the Submission in Suffering Hymn 
from the Dead Sea Scrolls: Reconstructed, Vocalised and Translated 
with Critical Notes. Nederlands Historisch-Archaeologisch Institut in 
Het Nabije Osten. Istanbul. 1957. 30/-. 

The full title of this book gives some indication of its content. Its 
subject matter is two themes of the Qumran hymns which appear and are 
developed in Plates XLII and XLIII of the published work ’Osar ha- 
Megilloth ha-Genuzoth (ed. E. L. Sukenik, Jerusalem, 1955). The two 
Plates are well reproduced photographically, so that the texts are easily 
legible. Dr. Wallenstein offers a transcription of these texts in our present- 
day Hebrew script, to which he has added Massoretic vowel-pointing. 
He readily recognises the apparent “‘ incongruity of clothing this ancient 
text with a Massoretic apparel”, but finds justification for this in the 
expository elements which are thereby more easily recognised. No doubt, 
too, the study of these texts by the inexperienced student will be facilitated. 

The author is right in his assertion that the attitudes inherent in the two 
themes, of the Neser or “everlasting branch” and of “joy in tribulation”’, 
constitute important elements in the pattern of thinking of the Qumran 
sect. One feels, perhaps, on that account, that the very ample and valuable 
notes provided would have been further enriched by a fuller elaboration 
of commentary on these attitudes. The notes, indeed, offer a wealth of 
linguistic observations which throw into sharp relief differences between 
types of grammatical forms and syntax of the Hebrew of the Scrolls and 
of our Massoretic Hebrew grammar. Another point which emerges very 
clearly from the notes is that the author of the hymns drew heavily from 
the Hebrew Bible, in the adaptation of quotations and ideas to express 
and develop his themes. 

The restoration of missing words or parts of words in an ancient text 
is based upon well-defined principles. Apart from indications given by 
the number of missing letters and by the context, guidance may be sought, 
in the study of these texts, from the original Scriptural references which 
the author of the hymns used and adapted in his composition. In the 
many restorations suggested by Dr. Wallenstein the operation of these 
principles is admirably illustrated. 
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The translation has been carefully prepared and, in the majority of 
renderings, the flavour of the English Authorised Version is happily 
preserved. In order to convey the true sense of difficult lines while, at 
the same time, rendering them into good, readable English, the author 
has allowed himself some freedom, with occasional paraphrasing. This 
method is to be commended, in the reviewer’s opinion, where a slavish 
adherence to the Hebrew forms of expression might produce a defective 
translation. 

The indices of references to Biblical and Rabbinic sources and to 
relevant passages in the Scrolls, as well as the general index, give ample 
testimony to the wide range of knowledgé and to the industry which has 
been applied in this book. This work further emphasises the conclusion, 
if emphasis is still required, that the Scrolls constitute an integral part of 
post-Biblical Jewish literature, with roots in the Bible and set in a Rabbinic 
background. . 

J. WEINGREEN 


A. SIGGEL (translator), Die propddeutischen Kapitel aus dem Paradies 
der Weisheit iiber die Medizin des ‘Ali b. Sahl at-Tabari. Ubersetzt 
und erlautert von .. . (Akademie der Wissenschaften und der Literatur, 
Abhandlungen der Geistes- und Sozialwissenschaftlichen Klasse, 
Jahrgang 1953—no, 8). Wiesbaden 1953. 109 (-+-1) pp. (in the volume: 
pp. 357-463). 

The first two parts of the Firdaws al-Hikma by thé Christian physician 
‘Ali ibn Rabban al-Tabari, of which parts the book under review contains 
the translation, include a number of chapters on philosophical subjects, 
such as physics and psychology; they serve as introduction to the en- 
cyclopaedia of medical science which the book is meant to be. In view of 
its early date (first half of the ninth century), the text is important for the 
history of Islamic philosophy, and thus perhaps also the student of Jewish 
philosophy may wish to take note of it. The annotation is not quite 
sufficient; while it contains references to some of the obvious sources, the 
real problems posed by the text are hardly touched upon. Nevertheless, 
the translation will no doubt be of service to non-Arabists. 

S.M.S. 


S. Pines, Nouvelles Etudes sur Awhad al-zamén Abu-l-Barakét Al- 
Baghdédi (Mémoires de la Société des Etudes Juives, I). Paris, 1955. 
87 (+5) pp. 

The profound researches undertaken by Pines about the philosophical 
system of Abu’l-Barakat have partly already appeared, and partly are due 
to appear, in the form of a series of studies, which, we hope, will ulti- 
mately givea complete commentary on thesystem. In twoarticles published 
in the Revue des Etudes Juives (vol. 103, 1938, pp. 4-64; vol. 104, 1938, 
pp. 1-33) Pines dealt with certain aspects of Abu’l-Barakat’s physics, 
while in an article published in Archives @histoire doctrinale et littéraire 
du moyen-dge, 1954, pp. 21-98, he analysed the concept of self-knowledge 
as it appears in Avicenna and Abu’l-Barakat. In the present publication 
he deals firstly with the composition and the method of the Kitab al- 
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Mu‘tabar, Abu’l-Barakat’s main work, and secondly with his theories 
about time. (In an article in the second edition of the Encyclopaedia of 
Islam, s.v. Abu’l-Barakat, he gave a brief summary of the philosopher’s 
system). The original philosophical system of Abu’l-Barakat (twelfth 
century) does not, strictly speaking, belong to the history of Jewish 
philosophy—not merely because this Jewish philosopher went over, in his 
old age, to Islam; on the other hand, there are some points of contact. 
Moreover Pines in his studies, which are full of wide as well as deep 
learning, often touches on problems concerning the historian of Jewish 
philosophy. We may single out the long appendix in the present study 
(pp. 63-83) which bears the title: ‘On some doctrines about time in Arab 
and Jewish philosophers”, and which deals among others with views held 
by Sa‘adya, Abraham bar Hiyya, Hasday Crescas and Joseph Albo. 
S.M.S. 


Leo Scuaya, L’homme et l’absolu selon la kabbale, Editions Buchet/ 

Chastel, Corréa-Paris, 1958, pp. 203. 

The author of this well-written but curious book has set himself the 
task of “discovering in Judaism the philosophia perennis” which, with 
René Guénon and others, he holds to be identical in essence in all the 
different orthodox revelations (pp. 10-12). Since he sees in Kabbalah 
“Pessence doctrinale de la Torah” (p. 19), and since the Kabbalah 
in his view ‘“‘n’est . . . autre chose que la branche juive de cet ‘Arbre’ 
universal de la Sagesse déifiante, que l’on retrouve au fond de toutes les 
Voies orthodoxes”, his task is relatively simple. It consists in presenting 
the cabbalistic doctrine as but one of the various specimens of absolute 
truth and—as the author states with disarming frankness—leaving it to the 
reader “‘to establish the real analogies between the symbolism of the 
cabbalistic teachings and that of other traditional doctrines” (p. 12). 
He concludes his preface with the encouraging words, “Tl est dit: ‘Cherchez, 
et vous trouverez’.” 

What we find in the book is a medley of pre-Zoharic, Zoharic, Lurianic 
and hasidic doctrines. The Sefer Yesirah is tacitly assumed to know the 
concept of Sefiroth in the cabbalistic sense (p. 38). The notion of simsum 
is introduced without warning of its Lurianic origin (p. 33). A Zoharic 
doctrine is interpreted by way of a quotation from Israel Baal-Shem Tobh 
(without giving the reference from the Sawwa’ath ha-Ribhash). As is to be 
expected, problems of an historical nature are entirely ignored. The 
author may be forgiven for not taking any notice of Gnostic or neo- 
platonic influences in the evolution of Kabbalah. Since he connects 
cabbalistic notions directly with Jewish prophetic teaching (p. 9), he is apt 
to defy the historical approach. But he might have noted certain internal 
developments in Kabbalah as, e.g. the abandonment of the identification 
of Kether and ’Eyn Sof under the influence of Nahmanides and his school. 
According to the author (pp. 42, 44) this identity is undisputed. Another 
deplorable instance of neglect of the historical aspect is the presentation 
of the doctrine of the Four Worlds, on which G. Scholem has written a 
most brilliant and illuminating study. Apart from ignoring the historical 
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development of this doctrine, the author gives it a completely false 
interpretation (pp. 29, 39, 80-82). To mention but one aspect of it: ‘Olam 
ha-‘Asiyyah is not “le Monde du Fait sensoriel ou corporel’’ (p. 29) but 
the world of the spiritual archetypes of the sensual world. 

In the preface the author makes a complimentary reference to G. 
Scholem but hastens to point out: “Toutefois, la théorie kabbalistique 
demande encore bien des éclaircissements, relatifs surtout a ce qui dépasse 
le seul plan des recherches historiques et philosophiques.’’ He would 
indeed have earned our gratitude had he employed his undoubted literary 
gifts in the service of a systematic presentation of the Zoharic or any other 
cabbalistic doctrine based on the results of scholarly research. Unfor- 
tunately, a great opportunity has been missed. The book is bound to 
irritate the expert and it will hardly be intelligible to the layman. 

A.A, 
FRANZ J. BERANEK, Das Pinsker Jiddisch und seine Stellung im gesamt- 

jiddischen Sprachraum. Berlin, Walter de Gruyter, 1958. 

At the moment no adequate history of the Yiddish language exists. A 
good deal of preliminary spade work has been done by the doyen of 
Yiddish studies, Dr. S. A. Birnbaum, and Dr. Beranek himself has devoted 
many years to linguistic work, but much remains to be done. First of all 
we need a study of the earliest glosses, names and other medieval docu- 
mentary material, and an analysis of the scribal systems they employ. 
The reconstruction of early Yiddish can also be a’sisted by modern 
linguistic geography, and it is here that Dr. Beranek’s new volume will be 
particularly useful. 

The present work is part of a series which had been planned to describe 
both Eastern and Western Yiddish dialects. A first part on Die jiddische 
Mundart Nordostungarns appeared during the War and is unfortunately 
no longer available. A further section dealing with a western Yiddish 
dialect was ready for publication in 1945 but was lost at the time of the 
German collapse. This description of the dialect of Pinsk which was also 
completed during the War and revised after 1948 is now published with the 
assistance of the Deutsche Forschungsgemeinschaft. It is based on 
material collected in Pinsk in 1935 and from displaced persons in Germany 
in 1948. In its present form it deals with the phonology of the dialect only, 
so that for the morphology and syntax J. Gerzon, Die Jiidisch-deutsche 
Sprache, Cologne, 1902, remains indispensable. However, the author 
provides a much more detailed description than his predecessor and 
includes the treatment of Hebrew and Slavonic elements. Like Gerzon 
he takes the Middle High German sounds as his basis. His arrangement 
of the different sounds is not always consistent, and it is a pity that his 
justification for this could not be reprinted from the earlier volume. As 
it is, some Middle High German sounds are grouped according to their 
Modern Yiddish correspondences, others in the normal Middle High 
German sequence. Apart from this minor point the volume impresses 
the reader as an excellent example of the classical neo-grammarian method. 

Throughout the book the author is trying to relate the characteristics 
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of the dialect of Pinsk to both eastern and western Yiddish as a whole. 
Early Yiddish forms are also discussed, as in the case of Middle High 
German 4 (p. 14) where the change to 6 is undoubtedly older than the 
author assumes (cf. Birnbaum, PBB lvi (1932) 14). It is probably a German 
dialect characteristic rather than a peculiarly Jewish phenomenon. 

The importance of the present work is obvious and we must hope that 
Dr. Beranek will be able to reprint the first and rewrite the third part. 
When it is complete his book on Yiddish dialectology will be indispen- 
sable for Yiddish philology. The absence of an index is probably due to 
purely financial reasons, but as the book does not deal with the vocabulary 
of the dialect, it becomes absolutely necessary to have a word list, and it is 
hoped that the complete edition will provide the scholar with this essential 
aid. 

P. F. GANZ 


HEINz BECKER, Der Fall Heine—Meyerbeer. Berlin. Walter de Gruyter 

& Co. 1958. pp. 149, DM 18. ; 

The author, a German musicologist, is working on an edition of the 
Meyerbeer papers. This collection, which contains about 4,000 letters and 
a series of diaries kept by the composer throughout his life, were prevented 
from publication by his will and became free in 1955 only. The present 
book, characterised in its subtitle as an historical revision, comes as a kind 
of precursor of the promised opus magnum. Thanks to his new material 
Dr. Becker is capable of improving our knowledge of the chronology of 
events which were turning points in the relationship of the two men. The 
author makes the motives of Meyerbeer’s actions more understandable 
and can show that some criticisms of his character raised by Fr. Hirth, the 
author of the comprehensive edition of Heine’s letters in six volumes 
(1950), are without basis in fact. But the whole picture does not seem very 
much changed from what we knew before. Meyerbeer, the musician, who 
had added fame to inherited wealth, was eager to keep up the standards 
and the decorum of a man of the upper middle class. He was nervous lest 
his prestige and the effect of his work be damaged by malicious reports 
in the press, while Heine, enjoying the celebrity of a freelance writer 
without any stable economic or social basis, ruthlessly exploited his 
antagonist’s sensitivity. The additional information concerning points 
of detail offered in this book is, however, not without value for the 
historical and sociological interpretation of Jewish assimilation in the 
West during the mid-nineteenth century. The introductory chapter 
characterises both men’s attitude to Judaism. Meyerbeeer’s parents were 
in contact with the Berlin beginnings of the movement for religious 
reform, while Heine’s mother did not foster any sympathies for the 
ancestral faith. The book ends with a discussion of the poet’s relation 
to music and the composer’s interest in literature. These general sections 
are meant to give the necessary background to the main topic, i.e. the 
history of the personal relations between the two men, but the linking of 
these general reflections with the special theme is mainly left to the reader. 

H. LIEBESCHUTZ 
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HANNAH ARENDT, Rahel Varnhagen, the life of a Jewess. Publications of 
the Baeck Institute of Jews from Germany. East and West Library, 
London. 1957. 21/-. 

This book offers a new interpretation of the personality of Rahel Levin 
who grew up in a Yiddish-speaking household, became the centre of a 
literary salon in Berlin during the period of early Romanticism about 
1800, and died as the Christian wife of a man loosely connected with the 
Prussian diplomatic service. After her death Varnhagen tried, quite 
successfully, to establish her character for posterity by editing in 1834 ‘‘Ein 
Buch des Andenkens fiir ihre Freunde’’ in three volumes from profuse 
material of letters and diaries. Dr. Arendt, a philosopher and pupil of 
Ernst Cassirer, compared the picture which Varnhagen had wished to 
produce by his publication with the original sources, at the time of her 
writing still available at the Prussian State Library in Berlin and now 
apparently lost; she confirms on a broad basis all the criticisms which her 
predecessors in this field had raised against Varnhagen’s procedure as an 
editor in making Rahel’s character more socially acceptable by omissions, 
misleading coding of Jewish surnames and even fictional additions. It is 
Dr. Arendt’s purpose to draw from such critical endeavour for the first 
time the right conclusions for the understanding of Rahel’s reflections on 
her own life and for the appreciation of her historical position. Her first 
entrance into Berlin’s educated society took place during the short period 
when the class of prosperous Jews, though tolerated by the Prussian 
government for their economic usefulness, was not yet admitted to the 
homes of the middle class, but had developed here and there social contacts 
with members of the nobility who, under the impact of intellectual and 
social changes, were ready to seek new human experiences. This transition 
period came to an end by 1815. At that time Jewry appeared as the 
established vanguard of the capitalistic bourgeoisie against which the 
nobility reacted as a rival force. Yet Jews were still not admitted to the 
ranks of the class to which they belonged according to their economic 
function. It was in this precarious situation that Frau v. Varnhagen 
discovered, in her own gift for literary appreciation, especially of the work 
of Goethe, an instrument of social self-assertion. 

Interesting observations on the social background of the early history 
of Jewish emancipation are concentrated mainly in the last three 
chapters of the book. They are a kind of epilogue to the main story of a 
gifted woman’s struggle to overcome the impact of reality by the intel- 
lectual power of introspective reflection. The book as now published 
presents a version which was completed before the second World War 
and most parts of which were written just before 1933. The experience of 
the approaching catastrophe accounts for Dr. Arendt’s emphasis on 
Rahel’s isolation as the driving force of her life and thought. We learn 
from the preface that the author was conscious of the limiting factor 
imposed by the emotional atmosphere in which her investigation originated. 
The tracing of the line of development from the Berlin salons of 1800 to 
the Jewish members of Stefan George’s circle demands a detachment 
which, for her, was unobtainable during those years. 
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The date of Dr. Arendt’s work accounts also for the main difficulty 
which the present-day reader, presumably on both sides of the Atlantic, 
will have to overcome before he can assimilate its contents. It is clearly 
connected with the two productive decades of German literary research 
when after 1910, under the impact of W. Dilthey, historians of literature 
and philosophers joined hands to reinterpret the classical and the romantic 
periods, their poetry, their criticism and last, not least, their self-inter- 
pretation. It was a work of highly abstract thought, yet intelligible and 
full of life to contemporaries who knew both the subject-matter and the 
conceptual language of this kind of literary analysis. When Dr. Arendt 
wrote this work during the thirties, she could still count on a sufficiently 
wide circle of readers whose intense and informed interest in the romantic 
and post-romantic periods formed a part of their general education. The 
difficulty which arises from the changed situation has not been removed 
by the decision to publish the book in English (with the exception of twenty- 
one pages of valuable unpublished texts as an appendix). The two trans- 
lators, Richard and Clare Winston, have done their work with care; but 
essential parts of the book, where the dialectic both in Rahel’s reflections 
and in the comments of her modern interpreter originate in an intimate 
connection of their ideas with the German language, confronted them 
with almost insoluble problems. The book is excellently printed but 
unfortunately has no index. 

H. LiEBESCHUTZ 


MELForRD E. Spiro, Kibbutz—Venture in Utopia. Harvard University 

Press, Cambridge, Mass., 1956. 

The author, an American anthropologist, and his wife lived in a kibbutz 
for a year to study the personality development of the children. They 
worked half of each day as ordinary workers of the kibbutz and devoted 
the other half to their formal researches on the children. This book was 
first planned as a background to the main study, to describe the kibbutz 
created by the older generation; but it has grown into an independent 
work. 

There are chapters on the origins and history of the kibbutz, the 
organisation of work, child-rearing, festivals, cultural life, political 
affiliations, etc. Much that the book describes is well-known in general 
terms, but as an extended description of a single kibbutz at one point of 
time the account has quite unusual depth and fulness of detail. The 
analysis is organised around sociological questions, such as the incentives 
to work (in the absence of the profit motive), the function of the Marxist 
ideology of the kibbutz etc. The language is often heavy with sociological 
and psychological technicalities. 

The highlight of the book for most readers will be the analysis of the 
“crisis in the kibbutz”, which the author thinks is serious enough to 
threaten the future of the kibbutz as an institution. Symptoms of this 
crisis are internal tensions, a trend towards more private property and 
towards greater privacy in leisure activities, reluctance to accept official 
responsibilities and increasing resignations (the last phenomenon, he 
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emphasises, is much less serious in his kibbutz than in others). He 
enumerates some external circumstances as contributory factors, but feels 
that the basic causes for the crisis are to be found within the kibbutz. He 
stresses particularly the problem of ageing and the “‘ problem of the 
woman ”’. In effect the vaunted emancipation of woman from her slavery 
in bourgeois society has, according to this analysis, been a complete failure. 

The author’s assessments of the future prospects of the kibbutz will, 
however, not be fully clear until his account of the younger generation 
appears. Their attitudes are very different and, so he hints in the present 
work, augur better for the survival of kibbutz life. 

JOHN HAJNAL 


LAWRENCE H. Fucus, The Political Behaviour of American Jews. The 

Free Press, Glencoe, Illinois. 

The title of this book may suggest that it deals with the influence of 
the ‘‘ Jewish vote ” on the policies of the government of the United States. 
Its aim is, in fact, different; it is a study of the general political attitudes of 
American Jews. 

Professor Fuchs opens with historical chapters which extend up to the 
end of the first World War. For the period since 1920 (and this forms the 
bulk of the book) he relies mainly on two types of materials: (1) figures of 
votes cast in predominantly Jewish areas in large cities; (2) public opinion 
polls and similar surveys. The major themes are the overwhelming 
support which Jews gave to Roosevelt and Jewish loyalty to Democratic 
candidates for the presidency in 1948 and even in 1952, at the Eisenhower 
landslide. Jews continued to vote with the ‘‘ poor ” even when they had 
become a largely middle class group. 

Two distinctive features of the Jewish vote are brought out by skilful 
use of the electoral statistics—the high proportion of votes cast for “‘ third 
party” candidates and the tendency to “split tickets ” (ie. not to vote 
for candidates of the same party for all offices). Both these features have 
persisted through many elections. They are aspects of Jewish independence 
from fixed party loyalties. It is a pity that Prof. Fuchs gives only a few 
selected summary figures from the electoral statistics which he has 
assembled. Systematic tables giving the voting figures at successive 
elections for Jewish and neighbouring districts in the major cities would be 
very valuable. 

Underlying Jewish electoral behaviour there is, Professor Fuchs argues, 
a general tendency towards internationalism abroad and liberalism at 
home (in the American sense of liberalism, i.e. broadly left-wing social 
policies). These tendencies he regards as manifestations of “ Jewish 
values ” which are defined as “‘ (1) Learning (Torah) (2) Charity (Sedakah) 
and, for want of a better phrase or word, (3) Life’s pleasures (non- 
asceticism) ” (p. 178). Some of Professor Fuchs’ argument here is some- 
what strange. Thus to show how important the idea of “ Charity ”’ is 
for Jews he states that Zedakeh (sic) “is one of the few Hebrew words 
carried over into the Yiddish idiom ”’! Some of the things mentioned as 
manifestations of Jewish values (particularly of value (3), “ Life’s 
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pleasures ”’) are, in fact, extremely shocking to Jewish religious tradition; 
e.g. publication by Jews of magazines specialising in sexy pictures. Much 
of the evidence (e.g. quotations from modern American rabbis) which he 
adduces for his view of ‘‘ Jewish values ”’ is part of the phenomena to be 
explained (namely present-day Jewish attitudes), rather than their ex- 
planation. What is needed is a study of the growth of modern Jewish 
attitudes from their earlier roots. 

A comparison of the Jews with other religious and ethnic groups in 
America might raise further doubts about Professor Fuchs’ theory. Do 
his three “ values ’’ really lead to voting Democratic? For example the 
same three values are probably equally characteristic of Mormons, 
yet Utah is a Republican state. Why does not devotion to “Charity” 
induce Jews, like Mormons, to concentrate on their own communal in- 
stitutions and hence to oppose the encroachments of the Welfare State? 

Surprisingly, Professor Fuchs omits a line of investigation which would 
have supported his view of the specific ‘‘ Jewishness ”’ of liberal attitudes, 
i.e. comparison with other Jewish communities. For example, British 
Jews, like those of America, are a largely middle-class group, yet almost all 
Jewish Members of Parliament belong to the Labour Party. It is a pity 
that this very informative work is marred by the unsatisfactory general 
interpretation. 

JOHN HAJNAL 


Eric VOEGELIN, Order and History. Volume Il: The World of the Polis, 
pp. xviii+389. Volume III: Plato and Aristotle, pp. xvii+383. Oxford 
University Press, 1958. 48s. each. 

A short review of so large a work (the two volumes being one unit, 
as the author himself stresses) might appear to be excessively unfair. 
The fact is, however, that there is but little of particularly Jewish interest 
in Volume II and next to nothing in Volume III. Nevertheless, the author’s 
approach might be illustrated by one example: pp. 68 ff. in Volume II 
deal with “the Poet’s Break with the Cosmological Myth” and “ the 
Music Authority’. On p. 72 Dr. Voegelin quotes the well-known first 
lines of the Iliad and the Odyssey respectively and goes on: “ As in the 
prophetic texts of the Bible Yahweh and His prophet are interchangeable 
as the speakers of the word, the dabar, so in the epic the Muse and the 
singer are interchangeable as the speakers of the poem”. The present 
reviewer fails to see the essential interchangeability of Muse and singer in 
the Homeric case. He would rather recall Lessing’s fine observation 
on the line of development from the Iliad, where the singer asks the Muse 
to do the work (and here, it is true, an interchangeability might be 
assumed), through the Odyssey, where the singer already introduces a 
dativus ethicus into his invocation, thus establishing a relationship in 
which he takes part, and Vergil’s Aeneid, where the singer starts his poem 
in the first person addressing the Muse only very much later on, to 
Klopstock’s Messiah, where instead of a Muse the poet’s own “ immortal 
soul’ is called upon. The parallel between early Greek poetry under 
“Music Authority ” and the attitude of Israelite prophets towards the 
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Divine Word is much more obvious, as the author rightly points out, in 
the instance of Pindar, fragment 150 ‘‘ Reveal, O Muse, and prophesy 
shall I”, quoted—amongst other relevant sources—on p. 74. The 
difference (which the author might have indicated more clearly than he 
actually does) is that Pindar’s “ revelation ” (manteud is the word he uses) 
has a purely and—one might say—technically poetical, not theological 
character—and the same is true for his “‘ prophecy’. It is the poet’s 
concern to impart form to this revelation, to express it by means of his 
(acquired) poetical technique which, in turn, is essential for the fulfilment 
of his mission. In Hebrew prophecy, on the other hand, God reveals 
Himself to the prophet who, at the same time, may or may not be a poet. 
Moreover, as Dr. Voegelin rightly says, ‘“‘ the transcendent God (of 
Israel) manifests Himself through the word”, and through the word 
essentially, “* while in Hellas the gods are still present and visible within 
the world and the ‘‘ word ” spoken is the poet’s song ”’. 

Although Dr. Voegelin is still half-way in his mega biblion, a question 
of principle may be already involved. Dr. Voegelin is certainly 
right in demanding that the wealth of knowledge which scholarship has 
put at our disposal should be used by modern students of history. It is 
open to doubt, however, whether this can really be achieved by one single 
man. Dr. Voegelin’s effort to become acquainted with the latest—and 
indeed many older and still important—findings of classical scholarship 
is beyond praise (as well as his earlier effort in Old Testament Studies); 
but one is tempted to quote Mephisto: “‘ Den lieb’ ich, der Unmégliches 
begehrt’’. Moreover, classical scholarship as well as every other art is in 
the first place a matter of training, not of learning accessible to virtually 
every educated person. The fact remains that the two volumes under 
review (as admirably well-indexed as was Volume I) are full of penetrating 
and stimulating remarks and will be gratefully, though not uncritically, 
welcomed by students of classical antiquity. 

S. LAUER 


CHRISTOPH BURCHARD, Bibliographie zu den Handschriften vom Toten 
Meer (Beihefte zur Zeitschrift fiir die Alttestamentliche Wissenschaft 76). 
Berlin, Verlag Alfred Tépelmann (Walter de Gruyter & Co.), 1957, 
pp. XV+118, DM 28. 

The proliferation of literature on the Dead Sea Scrolls has been, almost 
from the outset, so intense that scholars who would address themselves 
seriously to their study have found themselves with.a whole time job in 
this field alone; whilst new recruits, and others who have not kept in 
constant touch, have stood appalled at the huge, unorganised reading-list 
confronting them before they dare set pen to paper. The situation has now 
been materially altered for the better, first by the establishment of a 
special forum for the subject in the Revue de Qumran, and secondly by the 
publication of this quite indispensable Bibliography, which lists over 1,556 
items in 22 languages (including Serbo-Croat and Japanese); it claims 
to be complete up to the end of 1955 and substantially so to Autumn 1956. 
The author intends to publish a Supplement after two to three years, 
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CURRENT LITERATURE 


either in the ZATW itself or as another Beiheft thereto. Good news as 
this is, one must express the hope that neither author nor publisher will 
rest content with so much. There is little prospect of the flow of books 
and articles slackening, and it will be a tribute to the value of this Biblio- 
graphy that we shall undoubtedly clamour for complete and cumulative 
new editions at not more than five year intervals. 

By elaborate use of abbreviations, symbols, and typographical diffe- 
rentiation (the keys to all of which are quickly to be discovered in the 
Introduction), the author has succeeded in distinguishing texts, trans- 
lations, and discussion; the presence of maps and illustrations; whether 
the contributions are original or derivative; the relationship, in articles 
and books that have aroused controversy, of the original argument to its 
rejoinder, etc. Significant reviews of independent works are also listed, 
and, as already implied, very generous cross-referencing has been accorded. 
The matter is arranged in three series, according as to whether the type 
in which the respective books and articles have been printed is mainly 
Roman, Greek, or Hebrew. Within each series arrangement is alphabetic 
by authors; within each heading, according to a determined precedence of 
subjects, and within this by chronological order. Datings and other biblio- 
graphical data aim at complete adequacy if not completeness, and 
uncertainty through lack of information is, where appropriate, shown. 
Parallel publication of the same material is of course noted. 

What makes the book invaluable, however, is its appendixes in which 
all the scrolls and fragments so far published are tabulated according to 
texts. Every text is listed and the locale of its discovery either recorded or 
marked as unknown. Texts are dealt with in series—canonical texts, 
Pesher-literature, extra-canonical texts previously known, hitherto un- 
known religious texts, and the remainder (letters, etc.). Thereafter follows 
information as to its original publication, the availability of translations, 
and treatment. Such material is disposed in several columns according to 
the language used by the authors concerned, viz. (1) French (2) English 
(3) German (4) other languages (including Hebrew). This whole scheme 
is a veritable deus ex machina for the student. It is essential that, however 
massive this index becomes, it shall be maintained comprehensively in 
future editions. It will still be possible, by means of brackets or some 
similar device, to single out the first editions, etc. on the same principles 
as followed in the body of the book, and, also as in the earlier part, to 
separate the wheat from the chaff (unless this were done the index would, 
after a few years’ accumulations, defeat its own object). 

The author, publishers, and—no less so—the public bodies that have 
subvented this work have presented the world of scholarship with an 
instrument of navigation that will prove as indispensable as is an Admi- 


ralty Chart on the High Seas. 
RAPHAEL LOEWE 
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Shorter Notices 


The Zadokite Documents. I. The Admonitions. II. The Laws. Edited with 
a Translation and Notes by CHAIM RABIN. Second revised edition, 
Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1958, pp. 103, 25/-. 

One welcomes the second edition of Prof. Rabin’s excellent book 
which has become indispensable to all students of the Zadokite documents 
and the Dead Sea Scrolls. It contains references to the texts from the 
Scrolls which were published after the first edition (1954) had appeared. 
It also adds fresh references to the Pseudepigrapha and rabbinic 
literature. . 


» 


H. H. Row ey, Eleven Years of Bible Bibliography, The Falcon’s Wing 

Press, Indian Hills, Colorado, 1958, vii-+804, $7.50. 

Contains the book lists published by the British Society for Old Testa- 
ment Study from 1946 to 1956 in the form of short reviews written by 
about seventy competent scholars. The term ‘‘ Old Testament Studies ” 
is taken in its widest sense, and works written in modern Hebrew are not 
neglected. The volume is well produced and, happily, provides indices. 
It is bound to be of extreme usefulness to scholars and librarians. 


Australian Biblical Review. Vol. V, Nos. 3-4, December, 1956. (Pub- 
lished by the Fellowship for Biblical Studies, in conjunction with the 
Department of Semitic Studies, University of Melbourne). 5s. 

There are three articles in this issue of the Review. Two of them are on 
New Testament subjects. The third article (pp. 121-143), by J. A. Thomp- 
son, deals with the history of biblical Moab in the light of modern know- 
ledge. The period covered is from 2250 B.c.,—an advanced sedentary 
civilisation flourished in Moab at this early date—to the close of the 
eighth century B.c. For the early period the author draws extensively 
upon the well-known work of Nelson Glueck, while later sections, such 
as those on the subjugation of Moab by David, and later during the 
dynasty of Omri, traverse well trodden ground. As a sketch of the main 
events in the long history of Moab, the account given is useful enough, 
but a fuller discussion of the problems involved could have been wished for. 
As an example we may cite the difficulties which arise when the narrative 
in II Kings iii: 3 f. is studied side by side with Mesha’s inscription on 
the Moabite stone. These difficulties are much more complex than seems 
suggested by the author. The concluding remarks on the political, military, 
economic, and religious significance of Moab for Israel are again brief. 
The author has, it seems, attempted to cover more ground than can be 
covered adequately in a single article. 

D.W.T. 
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SHORTER NOTICES 


Ceci, Rory, The Aberdeen Codex of the Hebrew Bible, Aberdeen Uni- 
versity Studies, 138, Oliver and Boyd, Edinburgh, 1958, pp. 37+25 
plates, 21s. 


Describes this famous illuminated codex as an outstanding specimen 
of ‘‘ exquisite penmanship ”’. The manuscript and its history are examined, 
and proper names and technical terms are explained to the non-specialist. 
According to Dr. Roth, the codex (dated 1494 in the colophon) was 
written in Naples by a Jewish scribe and illuminated by a Christian artist. 


B. SCHINDLER, (Editor), Gaster Centenary Publication, Published for and 
on behalf of The Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Ireland. 
Percy Lund, Humphries & Co. Ltd., London, 1958, viii+40, 10/6. 


Dr. Schindler, who edited the Gaster Anniversary Volume in 1936, has 
placed the scholarly world once again in his debt by publishing this 
tribute to the late Haham. The booklet contains the Memorial Lecture 
delivered by Professor Edward Robertson under the auspices of the Royal 
Asiatic Society and other learned bodies on the occasion of the centenary 
of Moses Gaster’s birth, and addresses by Prof. A. Graur, the Haham 
(Dr. S. Gaon), Miss S. R. Burstein and Dr. Schindler on various aspects of 
Gaster’s work and personality. Prof. Robertson deals with “‘ The ancient 
Scroll of the Samaritans”. He agrees with Gaster’s defence of its antiquity 
and his conviction that it may be earlier than the Christian era. The 
bibliography of Gaster’s publications (with corrections and additions by 
Vivian Gaster) is reproduced from the Anniversary Volume, most copies 
of which were lost through enemy action in 1941. 


Benedict de Spinoza, The Political Works, The Tractatus Theologico- 
Politicus in part and the Tractatus Politicus in full, Edited and Trans- 
lated with an Introduction and Notes by A. G. WERNHAM, Oxford, 
Clarendon Press, 1958, x + 463 pp., 63/-. 


This is a magnificent production for which every student of philosophy 
in general and Jewish theologians in particular will be grateful. For the 
first time Spinoza’s political writings are presented in an adequate English 
rendering alongside a critical Latin text. It is the author’s hope that this 
edition will stimulate research in Spinoza’s political thought, a subject 
hitherto neglected by scholars in this country for want of a satisfactory 
English text. The Introduction (pp. 1-41) traces the historical background, 
Spinoza’s metaphysics, psychology and morals, political theory (the right 
of nature, the law of nature, the state of nature, the contract, the sovereign) 
and his view of the model constitutions. It might have gained from a 
perusal of Leo Strauss’s Die Religionskritik Spinozas als Grundlage 
seiner Bibelwissenschaft, Berlin, 1930, and Hermann Cohen’s critical 
appraisal of Spinoza. 


Np 


THE JOURNAL OF JEWISH STUDIES 


OscAaR CULLMANN, Die Christologie des Neuen Testaments, 2., durch- 
gesehene Auflage, 1958, J. C. B. Mohr (Paul Siebeck) Tiibingen, viii+ 
352 pp., brosch. DM 21. Lw. DM 25. 

This work of the distinguished Christian theologian and NT scholar 
can claim the interest also of students of rabbinic and Jewish-sectarian 
theology. It analyses the titles (e.g. prophet, ‘ebhed Y., high priest, son of 
man, logos, etc.) attributed to Jesus in the NT, and devotes a chapter 
under each heading to an elucidation of the meaning of the term in 
Judaism. Although the treatment of the Jewish source material is not 
exhaustive and important Jewish contributions are sometimes ignored 
(e.g. Leo Baeck’s discussion of the Son of Man in MGWJ, 1937), Cull- 
mann’s careful observations are always worthy of note. DSS material is 
amply used but the author is obviously not aware of Flusser’s researches 
into the relationship between the sect and NT writers (now considerably 
enlarged in his study on “The Dead Sea Sect and Pre-Pauline Christianity,” 
Scripta Hierosolymitana, ed. C. Rabin and Y. Yadin, Jerusalem, 1958, 
pp. 215-266). 


HEINZ SCHLOTERMANN, Mystik in den Religionen der Volker, Ernst 
Reinhardt Verlag, Miinchen/Basel, 1958, Kart. pp. 126, DM 4.80, 
Leinen DM 6.50. 

A popular presentation of Chinese, Buddhist, Japanese, Greek, Gnostic, 

Christian, Islamic and German mysticism. Modern interpreters are 

quoted, but the author hardly skims the surface of his subject. 
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INSTITUTE OF JEWISH STUDIES, MANCHESTER 


Stenecourt, Singleton Road, Salford 7, Lancs. 
Telephone: BROughton 4027 


SUMMER TERM, 1958 


The following Papers were read at the weekly Research Seminars: 

A. RUBINSTEIN, LL.M.: Some Problems of Kethibh-Qeri in the Light of the 
Isaiah Scroll. 

Dr. A. ALTMANN, M.A.: Moses de Leon’s Attitude to Philosophy. 

Dr. P. WERNBERG-M@LLER: A problem of Semantics in Biblical Hebrew. 

J. G. Weiss, M.A.: The Social Environment of Early Hasidism. 

S. Lowy, M.A.: The ‘‘ Hypocrite ’’ in Rabbinic Literature. 


Dr. S. M. STERN: Recent Studies on the Relation between the Jews and 
Spanish Literature. 


Dr. S. LAvuER: Philo’s Theory of the Knowledge of God. 


Dr. P. F. Ganz: Dukus Horant—An Early Yiddish Poem from the Cairo 
Genizah. 


Prof. G. Vaspa: Isaac Albalag and the Doctrine of the Unity of the Intellect. 


Prof. S. D. GorreIn: A Fresh Enquiry into the Nature and Extent of Muham- 
mad’s Indebtedness to Judaism (The Lawrence Kostoris Lecture). 


The following Seminars for Post-graduates and Advanced Students were 
held: 
Dr. A. ALTMANN, M.A.: Joseph Gigqatila’s Ta‘amé ha-Miswoth. 


J. G. Weiss, M.A.: R. Nahman of Braslav’s Ligguté Moharan; The Zohar: 
Selected passages on the Conception of the Shekhinah. 


A. RUBINSTEIN, LL.M.: Free Will and Sin in the Pseudepigrapha and Dead 
Sea Scrolls. 


S. Lowy, M.A.: Texts concerning Jewish Family Life in the Talmudic Period. 


Dr. S. LAugr: Philo’s De opificio mundi. 
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SOCIETY FOR JEWISH STUDY 


Among recent public lectures given under the auspices of the 
Society have been the following: 


Dr. J. MAITLIS: 
“‘The Ma‘asseh in Yiddish Literature.” 


Dr. W. SCHINDLER: 


. 


“Freud, Jews and Judaism.”’ 


RABBI KOPUL ROSEN: 


“Jewish Forms and Ritual.” be 


PROFESSOR CHAIM RABIN: 
““Hebrew—After 80 Years of Revival.” 


The following series of lectures have been given to a special 


Seminar on Russian Jewry: 2 


Mr. DAVID PATTERSON, M.A.: 


““Haskalah: The Struggle for Emancipation and Re-Integration.” 


Mr. J. G. WEISS, M.A.: 


‘“Hasidism: Some Notes on the Sociology of a Religious 
Movement.” 


Mr. LEONARD B. SCHAPIRO, LL.B.: 


“The Role Played by Jews in the Russian Revolutionary 
Movement”; and “Russian Jewry during the last 40 years.” 


The Society has instituted, jointly with the Leo Baeck Lodge of 
B’nai B’rith, an annual Baeck Memorial Lecture; and the first such 
lecture was given by Dr. H. L. GoLpscumipt (of Zurich) on “Heine 
and Freud: 1797-1856-1939.” 

The Seminar, which used to be led by the late Rabbi Dr. Leo 
Baeck, now meets under the guidance of Rabbi Dr. M. Eschelbacher. 


The Society is now preparing for publication some of Dr. Baeck’s 
addresses to the Seminar. 


Hillel House, London, W.C.1. HUGH HARRIS, Hon. Sec. 
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